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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BRITISH LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

Observers in other countries nearly always find the British labor 
movement hard to understand. Above all else, they find it diffi 
cult to reconcile the enormous strength which British trade union 
ism appears to possess with the small accomplishment for which 
it has been responsible in the political field. Perhaps an under- 
sianding of this is less difficult for the American observer than 
for the observer from the Continent of Europe, since in some 
respects the American labor movement has the same character- 
istics. But whereas the avoidance of politics, or at least of defi- 
nite political action, by the American trade union movement seems 
to be a result of deliberate policy, the British labor movement, in- 
cluding the great majority of the big unions, is active in politics, 
but has hitherto produced comparatively small effect. Even in 
the industrial field, the accomplishments of trade unionism gene- 
rally seem to the outside observer meager in comparison with 
the strength which the movement seems to possess. 

It will perhaps be held that I am expressing the view of a 
theorist when I say that in my opinion this weakness is the 
result of a lack of conscious theory or idealism. The British labor 
movement suffers as well as gains from having been the first of 
the great modern labor movements. It has had longer to grow, 
and in some respects this has given it great additional strength ; 
but at the same time it has acquired many of the characteristics 
of old institutions. There is much in it that survives although 
it has lost its value, and it is almost as much hampered by vested 
interests as any other great institution of long standing. It is 
natural that Great Britain, as the first in time among the great 
industrial nations, should have first developed a strong trade union 
movement; and it was inevitable that, developing thus early, 
British trade unionism should have about it all the marks of 
gradual and experimental growth. The contrast, for ex- 
ample, between trade unionism in Germany or Belgium and 
trade unionism in Great Britain is extremely sharp. The German 
trade union movement and the Belgian trade union movement are 
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Trades Union Congress, were by no means converted easily to the 
new ideas. 

Nevertheless, the new ideas did by degrees make headway. ‘The 
Trades Union Congress began to pass more and more socialistic 
resolutions, until gradually the obvious distinctions between unions 
of skilled and less skilled workers became less marked, and the 
acrimonious disputations of the congress in the early nineties 
became only a memory. Organization among the less skilled 
workers did, indeed, to some extent recede; but it soon became 
clear that, even if the great wave of organization of 1889 had 
been partly temporary, at any rate the general labor unions, in- 
cluding the unskilled workers, had come to stay and must be 
recognized as an integral part of trade unionism. 

With this recognition, however, the distinction did not dis- 
appear; the unskilled workers remained for the most part organ- 
ized in separate societies. These societies, when they became form- 
ally established, themselves took on much of the narrowness of 
the craft unions, and lack of skill itself came to be regarded, in 
the minds of many of the leaders of the general labor unions, as 
almost a craft. The General Labour Union became a craft union 
of workers without craft. 

The absorption of the less skilled into the ranks of trade union- 
ism represented a big advance; but, as we have seen, it did not 
annihilate distinctions, but merely created a new one. The trade 
union movement remained, even after the absorption of the less 
skilled, not so much a single organization of the whole working 
class as a vast complexity of independent organizations united 
on a certain limited range of general issues, but still regarding 
one another on many questions with considerable suspicion and 
mutual intolerance. 

This position largely remains at the present time. The trade 
union movement in Great Britain is still without coherence or 
system in its organization; it still consists of about 1,100 sep- 
arate trade unions, codrdinated and federated in many different 
ways, but still competing and overlapping to a most regrettable 
extent. Demarcation disputes between skilled trades concerning 
the class of work which each trade claims as its own are regret- 
tably frequent, and in the matter of membership not only are 
“demarcation” disputes constantly arising as to the particular 
union which a given class of workers ought to join, but there are 
in many cases half a dozen different unions endeavoring to 
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strong, disputes concerning the basis of trade union organization 
have become increasingly frequent in recent years. The quarrel 
between craft unionism and industrial unionism will be familiar 
to readers in the United States of America, since they have seen 
a similar quarrel in progress inside the American Federation of 
Labor. British trade unionism has been dominated in the past 
by the craft unionist tendency, the legacy, as we have scen, of 
the early development of the movement in Great Britain; but there 
ire certain groups which have long been organized on lines nearer 
ikin to industrial than to craft organization. The miners, for 
instance, although it is only in recent years that they have become 
explicitly industrial in theory and practice, have always tended 
towards union by industry, while on the railways from the start 
a similar tendency has existed. In recent years, however, this 
tendency has become conscious in both theory and practice, and 
hoth the Miners’ Federation in Great Britain, which is by far the 
strongest single industrial organization in Great Britain, and the 
National Union of Railwaymen, founded in 1913 by a fusion of 
three of the five railway unions, stand definitely at the present 
time for the industrial principle. On the other side are arrayed 
craft unions of very various types, from the closely knit craft 
organizations of the textile workers to the strong but overlapping 
and highly sectionalized societies in the metal trades. The craft 
unions in the cotton industry are indeed not craft unions in 
quite the same sense as those of the metal workers, since between 
them they do include the vast majority of the whole personnel 
of the industry. There is in the textile industry, as a rule, no 
sharp distinction of skilled and unskilled; and the main crafts, 
taken together, make up the great bulk of the industrial per 
sonnel. In the metal industries, on the other hand, there is a 
sharp division between skilled and unskilled; and the skilled work- 
ers, recruited by apprenticeship and highly jealous of their posi- 
tion as craftsmen, are, as a rule, clearly distinguished from th« 
less skilled workers or handymen, who pass through no such defi- 
nite period of apprentice training. It is true that with the de- 
velopment of large-scale machine production this distinction has 
become in some cases blurred; but this blurring has so far re- 
flected itself in trade union organization only to the extent of 
intensifying disputes between the two groups, without producing 
any reconciliation between them. There are many advocates in 
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of Great Britain. These members acted with the Labour party 
to a considerable extent on industrial questions; but they had no 
formal connection with it, until in 1908 the Miners’ Federation 
finally decided to throw in its lot with the Labour party. Even 
then several of the miners’ members of Parliament refused to 
accept the leading of the federation, broke away from their col- 
leagues, and remained attached to the Liberal party, and even 
since that date miners’ M.P.’s have been returned to the House 
of Commons as Liberals in at least two cases. 

Secondly, apart from this continued disunity in the ranks of 
labor, the Labour party itself consisted of very heterogeneous cle- 
ments. At one extreme were the Socialists represented by the 
Independent Labour party, at the other the much larger body of 
trade union members representing great industrial organizations. 
The party did, indeed, achieve a temporary coherence at the 
time of the 1906 elections, on account of the threat to the whole 
fabric of trade unionism contained in the Taff Vale decision, by 
which the right to strike, if it was not taken away, was at least 
rendered largely ineffective. But this coherence by no means ex- 
tended over the whole field of political action. There were still 
many points on which the Labour party had not a common policy ; 
and even in regard to more distinctively industrial issues, each 
member still tended to look at political questions from the point 
of view, not so much of the community or of his own class, as 
of his own trade and of the organization he represented. This 
atomism of labor has often been expressed in the term “trade 
consciousness.” It has been said that the Labour party was not 
“class-conscious,” it was only “‘trade-conscious.” And there was, 
indeed, a considerable element of truth in the suggestion. 

The reason is obvious, and is the very reason to which I have 
pointed several times already. Except on occasional issues, labor 
as a whole can unite only if it takes as its basis a comprehensiv: 
policy based upon a definite social theory. This the Labour party 
was hardly more ready to do than the trade unions themselves, 
and it reflected in the political sphere the opportunism and the 
so-called practicality of the industrial leaders. It is true that 
the socialist element in the party, represented by the Independent 
Labour party, does possess to a certain extent a constructive 
theory, and that this theory does impress itself upon the whole 
party to a limited extent; but there are causes which have mad: 
the influence of the Independent Labour party and of the Fabians 
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securing of united action commanding the assent of the largest 
possible majority of any sections of the party. 

Unity was the keynote both of the Blackpool Trades Union 
Congress of September, 1917, and of the Labour Party Confer 
ence at Nottingham in January, 1918. The division of the party 
on the question of the Stockholm Conference was met, not by either 
side forcing an issue entirely favorable to itself, but by a com 
promise which commanded at least the assent, if not the enthu 
siasm, of both sections. 

Of this desire for unity the “New Labour party” is the first 
fruit. The passing of the Representation of the People act, early 
in 1918, has confronted all sections of the community with an 
entirely new political situation, and it has become obviously neces- 
sary to recast political organizations if they are to correspond 
in any degree with the present needs. The reorganization of the 
party to fit it for its new task is being carried through in the 
face of very considerable difficulties; but there would seem to be 
no doubt, for the present at least, that the desire for unity among 
all the important sections is so strong that the reorganization 
will be successfully accomplished without serious difficulty. 

The situation with which the labor movement was confronted 
was briefly this: the Representation of the People act placed upon 
the electors’ roll at least 5,000,000 women, and at least 2,000,000 
additional men voters. Clearly the existing machinery of trad 
unionism and of the socialist societies, which had been inadequate 
to cover even the old electorate, was quite inadequate to the new 
situation. The party had the choice between preserving its formal 
organization at the cost of failing to appeal to the new electors, 
and remodelling itself upon lines which would admit and attract 
the greatest possible number of these electors. Even those who 
regarded with considerable apprehension any further departure 
from the trade union basis of the party were compelled by fore« 
of circumstances to agree that drastic reorganization must b« 
carried through. 

It is indeed the case that the reorganization to some extent 
follows lines which had often been advocated even before the war. 
Advocates of Labour party reform had often dwelt upon the phe- 
nomenon which we have already noted—the “trade consciousness” 
of each particular group inside the Labour party—and its effects 
upon the “class consciousness,” or “community consciousness” of 
the party as a whole. It had often been suggested that this could 
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the conferences of the party which finally decide the general lines 
of its policy. 

What use will the new elements that have been admitted to 
the party be likely to make of their opportunity? Here we have 
mainly two classes of persons to consider—first the women and 
second the intellectuals, who may, of course, be themselves women. 

The old organization of the party gave the women very little 
representation indeed. It is true that there are at least 600,000 
women now organized in trade unions in England; but a large 
majority of these are in mixed unions, including both men and 
women, and as a rule these unions are governed principally, if 
not entirely, by the men members. The only union of any im- 
portance through which women make their voice felt either in the 
Trades Union Congress or in the Labour party is the National 
lederation of Women Workers. There is also in the Labour party 
a body called the Women’s Labour League, a political organiza- 
tion of women attached to the labor movement. This has been 
in the past comparatively small, but under the new constitution it 
has been absorbed into the party machinery, and it is intended 
greatly to extend it, and to use it as a rallying point for women 
members whom it is hoped to attract. The importance of women 
in the next election will be obviously very great indeed, and all 
the parties are using every endeavor to attract them into their 
organizations. How far labor will succeed it is as yet impossibl 
to say, but the strength of the rival campaigns which are already 
in progress seems to indicate some apprehension among the other 
parties. 

The second element of importance is the intellectual element. 
Evidence comes to hand every day that an increasing proportion 
of professional men, members of the salariat in industry, civil 
servants, and above all soldiers of the middle classes, are sick 
and tired of the old parties and are seeking for a new allegiance. 
The question is how far these important elements, which are at 


present largely “tat a loose end,” can really be attracted into the 


labor movement, or will find themselves at home if they are tempo 


rarily attracted into it. The labor movement is, as we hav 
seen, in many respects intensely conservative, not so much in its 
desire to conserve the existing order of society, as in its desire 
to conserve the institutions which it has itself built up within 
that order. There are not a few labor men who regard with 
apprehension the coming into what they regard as their move 
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life; in short, his conception of a new social order is still that 
of an order that is ordained from without, and not realized from 
within. ‘The new movement in the ranks of labor has so far found 
little or no political expression—it has been mainly an industrial 
movement, resulting from, or at least aggravated by, the oppres 
sion of workshop conditions. It has expressed itself in revolt 
against current industrial legislation, against both the Insurance: 
act of 1911 and the Munitions acts of the war period, but it 
has been far more than a reaction against oppression. It has 
ilso been a positive assertion of the right of the workers to take 
into their own hands the ordering of their own lives. 

We too often speak of the intellectuals as of a distinct social 
caste, clearly separated from the ordinary working man, But in 
fact one of the most significant developments of recent years is 
the growth of culture amongst the working classes themselves. In 
the face of very considerable difficulties the spread of education 
unongst the workers during the last decade has been very great 
indeed, and adult working class education was continually gaining 
ground before the war, and has not even been put back by th 
extraordinarily difficult circumstances which the war has brought 
into being. ‘This new working-class education is in many respects 
unsystematic, and even in violent conflict with itself. At one ex- 
treme it is preaching the idea of purely working-class culture, 
clearly distinct from bourgeois culture, and expressing what the 
French syndicalists would call les idées prolétariennes. 

This movement towards an exclusively working-class culture is 
largely in the hands of a body called the Central Labour College, 
with an auxiliary propagandist organization called the Plebs 
League. Its activity in South Wales has been analyzed from 
an unsympathetic standpoint in the reports of the Commissioners 
on Industrial Unrest who were appointed in the summer of 1917 
reports which have been recently republished by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and are therefore accessible to the 
American reader. 

The Central Labour College itself has been compelled by the 
exigencies of war to close its doors to full-time students; but it 


is still conducting with increasing vigor classes in many pro- 


vincial towns, and in these classes it preaches the ideas of “indus 


trial unionism,” and teaches Marxian economics and the Marxian 
conception of historical evolution. 


Side by side with this class-conscious educational movement 
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society, are the signs of the real driving force behind the move 
ment; and those who are truly the leaders of the new movement 
are fully alive to the need for basing it upon a culture and under 
standing of its own. 

Doubtless there is much in this culture and in the teaching of 
the Central Labour College, the Scottish Labour College, and 
other educational bodies that have arisen during the last few years, 
which is not of permanent value or of absolute truth. The new 
culture is, in many of its manifestations, narrow and intolerant: 
it is preoccupied entirely with its own immediate problems, and 
it has the tendency of the untrained mind to twist facts to fit its 
own point of view. ‘This is, indeed, at the present moment its 
greatest handicap. Its apostles are often so sure that they have 


the whole truth, and that no one before has had anything at all 
of the truth. This weakness, this “half-baked” character, as 


some would call it, of the new proletarian theory, blinds many to 


its real value and importance. They see its crudities; but they 
do not see that in spite of them it is sincere and in essence truthful, 
It is too violent a break away from traditional theories and ways 
of looking at facts to appeal to the majority of those who have 
been very much in the midst of such theories. It must, however, 
be remembered that the majority of the working class have not 
been brought up among theories at all; or, if they have been dom- 
inated by theories, at least they have not known that they were 
being so dominated and have not been used to the regular criticism 
and analysis of their presuppositions. Hence, the new gospels 
and the new proletarian teaching come to them with a forcible 
appeal. They see the compelling nature of the interpretations 
put before them, and they are not too critical of the substratum 
of fact upon which these theories are based. They do not mind 
the narrowness and the intolerance, because they have had too 
little chance of being broad themselves, and because tolerance is 
not a virtue they have too often met. 

Even then, if we admit that the new “proletarians” have not 
found a new and essential form of truth, we can, nevertheless, 
already see that they have opened up a new avenue of thought 
to many of the younger men in the working classes. Their theories 
will become less rigid and definite as time goes on. Their scientific 
analysis of capitalism will acquire some of the elasticity which all 
real science possesses. Their narrower criticism will fuse with 
the wider culture of the past; but their service to the labor move- 
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and long views, who will be permanently lost to labor—if, indeed, 
their secession is to be regarded as a loss; but the great mass 
of the movement, and, above all, of its leaders, belongs to neither 
of these categories, It will take a lead if the lead is courageously 
given. 

The program at present outlined by the new Labour party by no 
means fills the bill; but it must be remembered that so far th: 
party is in its infancy, and has necessarily had to concentrate 
mainly on questions of internal organization. Circumstances have 
led it inevitably to place more power in the hands of its local 
bodies. This is all to the good; for it is in the local bodies that 
the new ideas are principally germinating. When the period of 
organization is past will come the period for the framing of 1 
new and comprehensive program, and then possibly some of the 
older leaders will get the shock of their lives; for the ideas which 
are being preached through the country by propagandist bodies 
of many kinds are bearing fruit rapidly. The principal of these 
ideas, so far as influence goes, is the idea of the control of in- 
dustry. It is hardly possible to find a local labor meeting of any 
importance at which questions of after-war policy are being dis- 
cussed, without finding that the discussion at once switches on 
to this question. It may begin with a discussion of wages, or 
hours, or the reinstatement of trade union conditions, or the re- 
moval of compulsory arbitration, or any other of the hundred 
and one immediate problems that the war has raised for the work- 
ing class; but as soon as it gets to remedies invariably some one 
will stand up and insist that the key to the situation lies largely 
in the measure of control which the workers are able to exercise 
over industry. He will appeal to the trade union movement to 
fit itself for the task of supplanting capitalism in the control of 


industry; he will urge that nationalization by itself, or municipal- 
ization, will effect no radical change in the status of labor; and 
he will affirm that what the workers really want is a greater con- 
trol over the workshop and over industry as a whole. 


This ferment of ideas has, indeed, found recognition among th« 
apostles of the existing order. The Whitley Report, issued by a 
government committee, and endorsed by the War Cabinet itself, 
is a tribute, if an unsatisfactory one, to the new demands. The 
Times has written leading articles and special articles again and 
again to show how the new claim may be granted in seeming, with 


out any real change in the industrial order. The working-class 
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weakness the shop stewards’ movement is a really vital movement, 
certainly destined to persist, not wholly in its present form, bui 
in a form not essentially different. It has found the missing link 
in trade union organization and the more democratic character 
which it contributes to trade unionism will undoubtedly survive 
the circumstances which called it into being. 

Organization based upon the workshop is closely connected 
with the policy of control. Control by the workers over the work 
shop necessarily calls for an organization embracing the work 
shop, and such an organization tends reciprocally to call into 
being the policy of control. This has been constantly seen during 
the war period. <A shop stewards’ movement may have come into 
being in consequence of some immediate grievance, often of a quite 
minor character; but every such movement, and indeed every rank 
and file movement, whatever the form it takes, as soon as it gets 
down to reflection upon its position, adopts a policy which places 
control in the forefront of its demands. 

Theoretical sanction for the demand for control is no doubt 
often lacking; but theoretical movements centering round the idea 
of control are by no means lacking. Among the proletarians the 
industrial unionists have long advocated this policy, while for the 
last decade or so there has been a growing group of “National 
Guildsmen,” or “Guild Socialists,” who, in this respect, adopt a 
similar policy. It is true that there is a wide difference between 
the industrial unionists and the guild socialists: the industrial 
unionists seek the abolition of the state, and the substitution of 
a purely industrial society ; whereas the guildsmen affirm the neces- 
sity of a democratic state, side by side with a self-governing organ- 
ization of industry, based upon the idea of workers’ control. Th« 
guild movement has, to some extent, a bourgeois origin, and this 
makes it suspect among the more extreme proletarians. It has, 
moreover, gained an increasing hold over many of the younger 
trade unionists, and in the long run its ideas are probably more 
likely to make headway than those of the Marxian industrial 
unionists. At any rate, it forms a far more possible rallying point 
for labor forces, since it is neither so dogmatic nor so exclusive 
in its tendencies as industrial unionism. It commands.the allegi- 
ance, moreover, of a growing proportion of the younger intellect- 
uals in the labor movement; and if, as seems probable, these are 
destined to play a far more important part in the future of British 
labor than they have played in the past, the current should set 
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THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN THE NORTHWEST 


In the summer of 1916 the Farmers’ Non-partisan Political 
League of North Dakota nominated a complete state ticket. In 
the November election that year this same league elected the 
governor and all other state officers, save one; also three of its 
candidates for justices of the supreme court (the court consist- 
ing of five judges); a safe majority of the house of representa- 
tives of the state; and nearly all of the candidates for the four- 
year term in the senate. Since state senators are elected for four 
years, one half retiring every two years, it is obvious that the 
league was now put in complete control of the executive and 
judicial branches of the state government and would have been 
in complete control of the legislative branch had it not been for 
the “hold-over” senators. 

Why this sudden flare-up of agrarian discontent? What has 
it accomplished thus far? What is the outlook for the future of 


this movement? These questions deserve consideration. 


To those acquainted with economic, social, and political con- 
ditions in the grain-growing section of the Northwest during the 
past dozen years it was evident that the stage was all set for 
this movement several years ago. The genesis of this movement 


is both easy and interesting to trace. 


Economic, Political, and Social Conditions 


The “Northwest,” in the narrow sense in which it is used in 
this article, means that “hard spring wheat” district of which 
North Dakota is the center, and which includes, therefore, the 
three Canadian prairie provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, as well as parts of the states of Montana, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. The economic life of this region is very 
simple. It is all based on wheat. The banks, the railroads, the 
few simple industries of the villages and cities are all dependent 
on the wheat crop for their very existence. It is a one-crop 
section. It is therefore a section of large farms. Local flour 
mills have not been developed to form a market for this grain. 
In Kansas, in contrast, which is the leading wheat state, local 
flour mills buy the bulk of the crop. But the North Dakota wheat 
crop not only goes far to market, but goes into another state. 
It finds its way to the great mills of Minneapolis or to the ex- 
porters at Duluth. And in Canada the wheat fields are even 
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tined to come into use later with great force when the farmers’ 
movement entered politics. 

The Canadian provinces have, of course, the same economi 
environment as North Dakota. The political life for the past 
dozen years was very much the same there, the farmers feeling 
that their lawmakers came from urban communities and were, 
therefore, representative only of industrial, financial, and trans 
portation interests. The social life in Canada, however, is mad 
up of somewhat different race admixtures. Stock from the British 
Isles predominates, with the canny Scotch much in evidence. And 
a few hundreds of thousands of American farmers of our best 
and purest pioneering stock have emigrated to that section, be 
coming loyal Canadians. In short, western Canada is peopled 
with settlers of great physical, mental, and moral vigor. 

This hasty sketch of the environment of the agrarian movement 
must necessarily omit all but the larger factors involved. It is 
pertinent to mention one other factor, however, which figures 
in the story; namely, the so-called “Twin City” rivalries which 
unhappily separate respectively Superior-Duluth and St. Paul 
Minneapolis. Minneapolis and Duluth are important grain 
markets; Superior and St. Paul are not. The significance must 
be shown later. 

Setting the Stage 

The first step in setting the stage for the agrarian movement 
was to focus all discontent on the grain trade. This was not the 
task of any one man. Far from it. For instance, the bankers of 
North Dakota had an important part, unconsciously, in crystal 
lizing sentiment on terminal grain market problems, particularly 
the terminal elevator question. Looking back over the field now 
it is easy to trace, step by step, the focusing of feeling on the 
grain trade, It will be necessary to trace side by side the Can 
adian and the American state of mind, and to contrast the “self 
help” theory developed in one case with the “‘state-help” theory 
developed in the other case. To make the matter sufficiently con 
crete, dates and facts will be cited. 

In Canada, A chronology of the Canadian feeling on the grain 
trade runs as follows: 

1899.—Royal Commission appointed by the federal govern 
ment of Canada to “investigate,” and to “recommend legislation.” 
The commission found that the grain outlet for western Canada 
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owned country elevators. Policy is carried out by a corrupt 
government and the experiment becomes a costly failure. It is 
abandoned in 1912, and the farmers (Grain Growers’ Grain Com 
pany) take over the houses on a lease. 

1910.—Royal Commission, Province of Saskatchewan, known 
is the “Elevator Commission.” This commission made one of the 
most comprehensive reports ever made on the grain trade, going 
at length into all the charges against the existing system of mark 
cting grain. The country elevator problem is sharply distinguished 
from the other parts of the system. The Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change is considered a genuinely competitive market. The ques- 
tions of terminal storage, mixing, sampling, and transportation, 
the commission leave to the federal Parliament. In the country 
clevator problem they weigh the two proposals of government 
ownership versus coéoperative ownership. Ownership and man- 
agement by the state they reject. Ownership and management 
by the growers of the grain they accept. Their scheme, involving 
financial aid from the province, was adopted, and the Sas- 
katchewan Coéperative Elevator Company was organized. Farm- 
ers furnished 15 per cent of the capital and borrowed 85 per 
cent from the province. This codperative company now owns and 
operates over 250 country elevators. 

1912.—Canada grain act passed, providing federal inspection 
and federal regulation. 

1914.—Royal Commission, Province of Saskatchewan, known 
as the “Grain Markets Commission.” Their report covers the 
cost of marketing wheat, from the country elevator to the Liver 
pool market, and is designed to discover “ways and means for 
bettering the position of Saskatchewan grain on the European 
markets.” Endorsement is given to codperative ownership of 
country elevators, and to Dominion ownership of terminal ele- 
vators. The suggestion is also given that a watchful eye be 
kept on the large Dominion terminal elevator at Port Arthur, 
and on the farmers’ coéperative terminal elevator at Fort William, 
in order to have “inside information” on these experiments. 

Excited feeling over the grain trade in Canada gradually sub- 
sided after this last Royal report. Coéperation was now a going 
success. Other matters came to the fore. One more event of 
first magnitude must be chronicled before dismissing the Canadian 
aspect of the case. In 1910 the so-called Canadian Council of 
Agriculture was formed—an institution conforming in general 
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outline to what that able fighter, David Lubin, has so long 


wrought for in \ ith us under the forbidding title of “Land- 


wirtschaftsrat.” The Canadian Council of Agriculture is com- c 
posed of the executive officers of nine great farmers’ organiza- Nn 
tions representing all the provinces from Ontario to Alberta. <A |; 
permanent secretary maintains an office in Winnipeg. When the ¢ 
council was first organized, its attention was confined to the R 
activities of the grain growers’ movement. The council has en- | 
couraged the farmers to organize for the study of educational, ( 
economic, social, and political problems; it has constituted a : 
medium through which its membership may act collectively; it has 
established a bureau for collecting and disseminating informa- } | 
tion on rural welfare; it has provided the machinery for formu- ! | 
lating demands for legislation. In short, the council has secured 
wise leadership of the farmers, by the farmers, and for the farm- 
ers. It is therefore highly significant that when we turn to the 
“farmers? platform” adopted in 1917 by the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, we do not find one word about the grain trade. 

In the United States.—During these years, the same evils were 
complained of in the United States. <A feeble attempt was made 
at coéperation, but no solution was found. Instead of a “Council 
of Agriculture” to produce leadership from the ranks of the 
thoughtful farmers themselves, we find a group of self-appointed 
leaders, non-farmers, taking advantage of the grain situation to 
organize a general movement for government ownership. 

The growth of the “state of mind” on the grain question must 
now be chronicled for our Northwest, citing only a few of the 
better-known pieces of evidence. And, strangely enough, we may 
begin with the bankers—that conservative element in our civiliza- 
tion. 

1906.—The North Dakota Bankers’ Association send a com- 
mittee to Duluth to investigate abuses in the grain trade there. 
The North Dakota bankers are the watchdogs of the farmers’ . 
economic welfare, and the grain trade is a matter of their most 
jealous care. Weighing, inspection, and grading, and other feat- 
ures of grain handling at Duluth are criticised, and these matters 
are brought officially to the attention of the next state legisla- ; 
ture. It is only fair to state, in passing, that business interests : 
in Duluth saw in this investigation some of the work of would-be : 
rivals in the twin city of Superior. While this is not a pleasant 
matter to speak of, candor requires that it be mentioned. : 
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1907-1915.—The Equity Society of Farmers. The bankers 
started the grain “fight,” but it was the Equity Society that 
continued it with the farmers and made of it, in the end, a 
atter of such feeling and frenzy that it became a sort of re- 
ligion. In the year 1907 there came into existence a selling asso 
ciation in the state of North Dakota, of members of the Society 
of Equity. This society aimed to foster coéperative grain mar- 
keting; but, unlike the Canadian movement, it adopted a highly 
decentralized and hence inefficient form of coéperation. This 
sclling association first arranged to sell the grain consigned to it 
at Minneapolis, through a grain dealer there, Cooper by name. 
Later the association became incorporated, under North Dakota 
laws (1911), as a grain commission company, and assumed the 
name of The Equity Coéperative Exchange. Little attention 


was paid to this Equity “exchange” by the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce until August, 1912, when one George S. Loftus 
became its sales manager. This Loftus, since deceased, was by 
far the best known figure among the farmers of the Northwest, 
both by reason of his forceful and masterful personality and 
also the relentless vigor, bitterness, and recklessness of his fight 
against the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. Thanks to his 
pyrotechnic speeches about the country, the farmers gradually 
came to believe there was a “Grain Combine” (as Loftus always 
called the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce), and that the 
farmer was being robbed by it. At this juncture, it now appears 
that the Chamber of Commerce made a tactical blunder, for it 
began to fight back. On October 8, 1912, a resolution was passed 
prohibiting the members of the chamber from selling grain for 
any corporation, when by so doing the shipper of the grain would 
be required to pay a double commission, or be otherwise deceived 
as to the conditions under which such grain was sold. Since the 
E:quity commission house was widely advertising itself as a “Grain 
xchange” and was, in some cases, selling grain on a double 
commission (7%. ¢., through another commission house), this resolu- 
tion did hit it with considerable force. |The Equity, in 1914, 
moved over to the twin city of St. Paul and increased the fury 
of its fight against the Minneapolis institution. It is, of course, 
superfluous to add that in this warfare certain moral and financial 
assistance was rendered by the St. Paul business interests. The 
Equity now decided that its life depended on destroying the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce and building up in the rival city 
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mittee of the house on its investigation of the Minneapolis grain 
market. 

1913.—Minnesota state legislature. Report of the committe: 
of the senate on its investigation of the grain market—particu 
larly the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the St. Paul 
Equity “Exchange.” This report is a back-fire against the 
house report mentioned above. 

1914.—United States House of Representatives. Hearings 
before the Rules Committee (63 Cong., 2 Sess., H. Res. 42+) 
under a house resolution which states, among other things: 

Whereas, it is charged and generally believed that the price of 
wheat paid the farmers, as well as the cost of flour to the consumers 
is largely controlled by the Board of Trade of Chicago, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis, and the Board of Trade of Duluth, act- 
ing in combination— 


This document contains lengthy statements of the ultra-rad- 
icals. It had, for that reason, a promoted circulation in the 
Northwest, and the Congressional frank was utilized without stint. 

1914.—Constitutional amendment adopted in North Dakota 
iuthorizing the state legislature to build state-owned terminal ele- 
vators within the state. 

1915.—Report of State Board of Control (North Dakota legis- 
lature). The legislature is now in a mood to listen to plans for 
state-owned terminal elevators, prepared by the Board of Con- 
trol—the board officially in charge of such business matters. The 
board brings in its report, discusses the policy—not the pro- 
gram—of state ownership, and comes out against the proposition. 
It has taken considerable courage on the part of the board to 
take this unpopular stand. It has, however, a majority of th 
legislature with it. But the vials of wrath of the farmer ar 
now unloosed. ‘The Equity Society calls a mass meeting at the 
state capitol, hoping to impress the legislators with the farmers’ 
demands, This society, oddly enough, while existing purely as a 
coéperative concern, is at this juncture ardent for state owner- 
ship. The Equity Society now brings to the mass meeting at 
the state house its ablest leader and bitterest fighter, Loftus. He 
excoriates the members, collectively and individually and by name, 
who have “deserted” the cause of the farmer. The audacity and 
vehemence of his abuse make of the episode one of the dramatic 


moments in the state’s history. Apparently the farmers’ long 
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cherished drea ef from the “grain combine” is crushed 


by an unfaithi 


] Stage Is Set 

If the readet followed the discussion to this point, he is 
in a position to rstand the state of mind of the Northwest 
farmers in the early part of 1915. The years of continuous agita 
tion about grain irketing has now poisoned the minds of the 
farmers to any ind temperate consideration of the question 
on its merits. | come a “fight”? against the “gamblers”; 
against “loot,” “plunder,” “gouge”; against the “Grain Com- 
bine.” They il idy for a crusade, Many are even willing to 
arm themselves terally fight for their “cause.” 

} yr the Nonpartisan League 

And what solut is in sight? The Equity, unlike its coéper 
ative Canadian ( is half for coéperation, half for state- 
ownership. Sucl lership as this is impossible. There is no 
solution in sight \t this point enters the Farmers’ Nonpartisan 
Political League [ts followers are farmers, waiting for leader- 
ship. Its leaders not farmers. They are not chosen by th 
farmers; they ar f-appointed. 

North Dakota, although not an industrial state, had a strong 
Socialist party. § villages had Socialist mayors. Out of 
this Socialist party came the leaders of the Farmers’ Non- 
partisan Political League. When promulgating socialism, these 
leaders preached | familiar doctrine that “labor produces all 
wealth,” and all t! of the conclusions that follow therefrom. 
When they saw th rger opportunity to organize the farmer, 
they changed the gos} to fit, making it “The farmer produces 
all wealth.” But t diate and concrete appeal was made 
in terms of grain. In condensed form and bold outline, it ran 
like this: You, Mr. Farmer—an old settler—were raising wheat 
thirty years ago? With your primitive equipment you could raise 
only 10 acres? \ had plenty of clothes to wear—plenty to 
eat—more, in fact, than you now have! And now you are raising 
100 acres of whea he question is, then, who gets that 90 
acres of wheat? “Big business” gets it! The “Grain Combine” 
gets it! This sp irgument, when cleverly handled, can be 
made very plausible, especially to those already predisposed to 


believe it. Wit! economic appt al came also the political 
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ippeal, namely an assault on the so-called “Old Gang” in control 
of the political machinery of the state. 

As mentioned above, the leaders in this new movement wer 
the former leaders in the Socialist party of the state. We had 
no Council of Agriculture, as the Canadians had, to produce 
farmer leadership. Hence these leaders turned naturally to state- 
ownership rather than to codperation when they devised a pro 
gram of reform. They began their activities immediately upon 
the adjournment of the North Dakota 1915 legislature, while 
feeling among the farmers was white hot on the grain trade 
question, 

League’s Rise to Power 

The first question for the league to solve was membership. In 
a strict sense of the word, the league was not “organized”; the 
originators of it took unto themselves the titles of “president,” 
“vice-president,” “treasurer,” etc., and the farmers were then 
invited to “join.” And during the first three years of the move- 
ment—1915, 1916, 1917—the same officers held these same 
offices by the same simple process. Nevertheless, the farmers 
“joined” very freely and looked on it as their movement. Solici 
tors were sent into the rural districts in automobiles and they made 
a house to house canvass of the farmers. The membership fee was 
six dollars. This entitled the farmer to receive a weekly paper. 
The Nonpartisan Leader, and a year’s subscription to Pearson's 
Magazine. A socialist writer was brought from New York City 
to give the farmers, out of the abundance of his ignorance, expert 
advice on their economic ills and the remedy therefor, all of which 
appeared in a series of articles in the monthly magazine above 
mentioned. These articles, confessedly saffron in tone, helped 
boost the farmer movement—even though the magazine itself 
thereafter fell into a condition of death or suspended animation. 

Selling league memberships to farmers on a commission basis 
was an exhibit of salesmanship. <A small army of solicitors soon 
took the field. They were of various classes—young preachers 
without pulpits, young lawyers without briefs, office-holders with- 
out offices, students who were familiar with the book agent’s life, 
disaffected persons and, of course, some who were working with 
sincere and non-commercial motives. | The membership was thus 
raised to 40,000. But, before this happened, the membership 


fee was raised to $9. Farmers joined just as fast; and the com- 
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missions wer solicitors. The fee was then raised 
to $16, this c¢ bership for two years. No exact state 
ment can be J to the amount of money collected or as to 
the amount for during the first three years of the 
movement non e thingS were made public. Enough to 
state that the ‘of had the disposition of the funds in their 
own hands. | lent of the league went into bankruptcy 
proceedings of 1917, at Bismarck, North Dakota, 
claiming to | f less than five hundred dollars. 

By the spring 1916 the league in North Dakota was strong 
enough to ent That state has a complete primary 
election law, g the caucus system of nominations, and 
nominating all lidates by direct vote of the people. The 
league revived f{ own use the secret caucus. Members met 
in the various \ g precincts; non-members were not permitted 
to participat lidates for the state legislature were thus 
nominated. ( ites ft the executive offices and the supreme 
court were cho t bly, at a “State Convention” of mem- 
bers, held in Fargo, April 1, 1916. In fact, this convention did 
not nominate; 1 fied the candidates selected by the leaders. 
Enemies of tl lenounced this procedure as a “machine” 
akin to that of t { days. But the farmers gleefully endured 
these gibes, sir their own machine. And it worked, too, 
much to the di of the older politicians, much to the joy 
of the farmers Of course, the regular primary elections were 
held in June ac ng to state law. But the farmers’ vote, plus 
the labor vote of iges and cities, actually nominated every 
candidate previ ed by the league. And at the polls in 
November the voters ted all these candidates, save one—the 
state treasure! 

The league’s plat , which was before the voters in 1916, 
includes these plat state-owned terminal elevators; state-owned 
flour mills; st V | packing houses; state hail insurance; and 
the single tax (11 \dified form). 

The league’s 1 to power in 1916 must be explained in large 
part in terms of ¥ And here, nature and man worked to- 
gether to help th gue: nature by giving the state a crushing 
failure in its wheat p; and man through the authoritative sup- 


port given the gue’s wheat propaganda by the president of the 
state agricultun 


This man is a chemist, and, through 


his office as state p od commissioner, he has gradually cre- 
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ated the impression among the farmers that he is their wise, brave, 
and infallible guide. He had already published one bulletin, Js 
the Present System of Grading Wheat Equitable? In the early 
fall of 1916, as the shrivelled and shrunken grains of North 
Dakota wheat began to flow to the Minneapolis market, instead 
‘sample” wheat—its official Minnesota 


rrade—the dealers began to call it “feed” wheat, of the grades 


of grading this wheat 


re B, C, and D. Somebody made a most unhappy blunder, prob- 
ebly the editor of the Grain Bulletin of Minneapolis. Millers were 
grinding this wheat, light and chaffy as it was, blending it, of 
course, With heavier wheat. It was unfit for milling otherwise. 
But the dealers’ name for it suggested the idea that it was good 
for “chicken feed,” not for human food. The league made a 
slogan of “D Feed Wheat.” And the president of the agricul- 
tural college, at this critical juncture, comes along with a new 
bulletin, North Dakota Wheat for 1910. In this pronouncement 
to the voters he speaks both as chemist and economist—as author- 
ity on the milling and baking tests of D Feed Wheat and also 
on its market value when milled; a clever combination of facts 
and assumptions. Flour was made from this wheat in the ex- 
perimental mill on the campus; the flour was baked into loaves; 
the loaves were eaten. However, none of the flour was bought 
or sold on the market. The bulletin, nevertheless, gives the “per 
cent of gain” made by the Minneapolis millers when grinding the 
higher grades of wheat and also the so-called D Feed Wheat, 
the per cent being 21.4 for the best wheat and 111.9 for the 
D Feed Wheat. Although these market figures are all assump- 
tions—and contradicted by the millers—the farmers accepted 
them as final and authoritative. And every farmer in the state 
was made entirely familiar with this D Feed Wheat story. With 
the help of this bulletin, the league’s success at the polls was 
made doubly sure. 


The League in Power 

In January, 1917, the league came into power. It now had 
three of the five judges of the supreme court of North Dakota: 
the governor, attorney general, auditor, superintendent of public 
instruction, and other administrative and executive officers; the 
lower house of the state legislature, and nearly half of the upper 
house. One venerable judge, elected by the league to the supreme 
court, was known to be somewhat eccentric in his views and 
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That left the one original issue still open—namely, the ter 
minal elevator. Here the senate yielded, and a bill was passed 
providing for one state-owned terminal elevator. For reasons not 
vet clear to the general public, the league president pronounced 
the measure unsatisfactory—although the league legislators had 
supported it—and hence the governor vetoed it. The reason 
alleged was that the bill provided for paying for the elevator by 
taxation instead of by a bond issue. 

The five original planks in the platform of the league failed to 
go into effect. However, many important and beneficial measures 
were passed, including a Torrens Title act, an Anti-Weed law, 
a law providing for school nurses. <A law providing for inspect 
ing, grading, and marketing grain was also passed, but its pro 
visions are so loosely drawn that even its constitutionality is in 
doubt. Very little change was made in the tax laws. 

In short, it may be fairly said that the output of this legislature 
was neither better nor worse than the output of the preceding 
legislatures. The methods used were similar to old-fashioned 
methods, except in this case the secret caucus was dominated by 
a small group of non-members, the leaders of the league. 

In the failure of House Bill 44 the league had an alibi. The 
leaders at once went to the farmers, confessing they had accom 
plished little, but pointing to House Bill 44 as the excuse. “Next 
time—when we control the Senate—we'll do something,” was the 
new gospel. 

So the league at once began to lay plans to capture the 1919 
legislature in North Dakota, and in the adjoining states. It now 
issued not merely a weekly paper, but acquired a daily. The 
farmers were to be “educated” with sound league doctrine. These 
two papers are usually spoken of as “League papers,” but just 
where the title to this property is vested is not known by the 
general public. 

The League in 1918 

The league in 1917 moved its headquarters from Fargo, North 
Dakota, to St. Paul, Minnesota, and took on the title of “Nation 
al.” By January 1, 1918, the league organizers were busy in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Colorado, Washington, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
It is impossible to give its financial condition or the size of its mem 


bership, since these are matters of a more or less secret nature. 


—— 
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The leader og plan to invade every state; to secure 
a strong org f the farmers, the labor unionists, and 
the socialists illy to turn over to state ownership and 
operation all f lamental industries of the country. 
For the lead gue are at heart now what they were 
in 1914—sox nizers Their vision has merely widened 
enough to ento I r in their scheme. 

Much eff ¢ made to secure support from labor 
unions In th Of course this brings up the economic prob- 
lem—How ra to the farmer and lower prices to the city 
consumer? ‘I has led the league a little afield from 
its original pur tate-ownership. The “solution” of this 
problem now | \ffered by the league takes two forms: first, a 
somewhat vague ] to create “direct marketing” and to 
‘“climinate tl second, a concrete program of so- 
called coopel itl These ** odperative” stores, now being 
organized in t Northwest. have collected from the farmers about 
one million d their number is rapidly increasing. These 
are not codperat it all, but a chain of stores owned and 
controlled by a ntral corporation called the “Consumers 
United Stores ¢ ’ The farmer gets no stock and no div- 
idends, but his $100 buys him a “membership” with the “priv- 
ilege” of trading hese stores. Goods are promised him at 
wholesale plu 1. margin of “not to exceed 10 per 
cent.” 

A pertinent « iy be asked here: Did the Farmers’ Non- 
partisan Politi try to organize across the line in 
Canada? A ¢ » of sympathizers did start a nonpartisan 
league in on prairie provinces. This league became strong 
enough to ni candidates for the provincial legislature. 
One of these 1 . man of outstanding ability who was en- 
dorsed by all } He was of course elected. The other 
eight candidat lefeated. This experiment was a fair test 
of the state of the Canadian farmer, with his coédperative 
marketing mac | his own Council of Agriculture. 

No one can { with certainty the future of the league 
movement in States. The war has brought to the 
farmer a perio prosperous prices. The war has also cast 
some shadow of | 1 on the patriotism of the leaders of the 
league. In the J ry elections, the Minnesota voters over- 
whelmingly def gue on the loyalty issue, and the North 
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Dakota voters gave the league only a partial victory. Th 
“codperative store’? movement walks on the edge of the abyss 
of failure. The bankruptcy proceedings of the organizer and 
president of the league is bound to tarnish his name among 
thousands of his soberer followers. The yoki up of an 
economic movement with a political party is likely to do in this 


cr 
if 


instance what it has done in the past—wreck the movement. Sinc 
the passing of D Feed Wheat, the league lacks any central unify 
ing principle. The huge funds collected by the league—and thus 
far unaccounted for—together with its political power, will in 
evitably bring to it new adherents who are merely seeking thi 
loaves and fishes. It is therefore likely to go the way of th 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

So far as the league’s past is concerned, to the extent that it 
is better to have the farmer awake than asleep, excited rather than 
apathetic, to this extent the movement has been a social benefit. 
To the extent that the movement has kindled class hatred, blind 
suspicion of commercial honor, prejudice against all so-called 
“big business,” and unreasoned animosity towards all ‘middle 
men,” to the extent that it has promoted demagoguery and in 
sincere leadership, and has set back the cause of self-help among 
the farmers, to that extent it has hurt the country. 

James E. Boyte. 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 


PRIVA' COLONIZATION OF THE LAND 


Coloniza ns land settlement by organized 
groups, but Ly be of the most diverse kinds. 
And someti ization is loosely used to mean occu- 
pation of la ho come to a region new for them, 
even if they « We in our era and in the United 
States think of the settlement of hitherto unoccu- 
pied land; bu ind also in past history coloniza- 
tion frequently pation of old lands by new groups 
of settlers. 1 Greek colonies in ancient times and 
the German < Prussian Poland, who were encouraged 
to settle ther nge the character of the population 
and the attitu n that region toward Prussia and 
the German 2 \ ployed in the present paper, coloni- 
zation means | ettlement in new and only partially 
occupied reg e cut-over lands in the northern 
parts of Michig \\ sin, and Minnesota, and land settle- 
ment by grou} closely organized under some kind 
of leadership, u t of owners of the land. If the owners 
are private p g a profit, it is in the strict sense of 
the term priv tion; if the land is owned publicly and 
the settlement 1 nder public auspices to promote the 
public welfare, it lonization. Australia and New 
Zealand afford imples in modern times of public colo- 
nization, but ¢ » rt rship of Professor Elwood 
Mead, is begit in public colonization which is 
attracting wides] tion and may prove epoch making in 
the history of t si 

The settlem« pul lands in the United States has been 
of a simple kind. 1 been surveyed and given to settlers 
as homesteads 1862 the normal area has been 160 
acres, other f r regarded as departures from this 
standard for w 1 reason must be given. The motive 
of private prof of the government has been absent 
and the public ] to make farm-homes for the land- 
less. In additi ition of land to actual settlers, much 
land has been g tes for various purposes, education 
being a notews vast empires have been allotted to 
companies to p iction of railways. 


Colonization \ theory of colonization, some 
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reasoned purposes to be attained by appropriate measures. There 
have been various theories of colonization, one of the best known 
being the Wakefield theory, the aim of which was so to regulate 
the price of land in a new and unoccupied country that the land 
should be gradually brought into use, the proceeds of the sales 
to be employed in promoting immigration. The immigrants would 
then work for wages until they should have saved enough to buy 
new land. The “sufficient” price advocated was one just high 
enough to afford a labor supply to the older settlers, but not 
high enough to keep the capable man from becoming in time an 
independent farmer with his own freehold. A suitable combina 
tion of land, labor, and capital was the aim of the Wakefield theory 
of colonization. 

But in the United States we have never had a generally ac- 
cepted theory of colonization. We have sold and given away 
land to individuals and corporations, with the thought that each 
one in promoting his own interest in his own way would develop 
the country rapidly and build up spontaneously a sound social 
order. So far as we have had an economic theory, it has been 
that those who live on the land and cultivate it, taming the wild 
land and making farms, give a social return for what they receive ; 
and very generally the pioneer farmer does render a large return 
for the opportunity to “make a farm.” But what we are begin- 
ning to see is that wisely planned settlement might have given 
far better results; and now we are thinking of planning the de- 
velopment of rural life, just as we are planning the development 
of cities. Cultivated forests, we are told, yield two to four times 
as much timber per acre per year as land on which unguided 
Nature has her sway. Doubtless similar improvements in country 
and city may be anticipated from careful planning and wise fore- 
thought. ‘Nature assisted” is the recognized need of the hour. 

However far we may be inclined to go in favoring public owner- 
ship of land and public colonization, we must acknowledge that 
for a very long time to come we must rely chiefly on private in- 
itiative, private enterprise, and the stimulus of a reasonable pri- 
vate profit for the settlement of the land; and public colonization, 
for the time being at any rate, must be planned largely for pur- 
poses of demonstration. And when we come to think of it, it is 
just as logical to have demonstration land-platting and develop- 
ment fostered by government as it is to have experiment stations 
conducted by the nation and the states. And the writer is not 
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prepared to say that at the present juncture it is not equally 
important. 

When the w in begins a course of action, he has in mind 
certain ends w! wishes to reach. Similarly in our public 
action we should have in view the ends desired. We are secking 
a land policy. But what do we mean by land policy? The fol- 
lowing is offered as a tentative defintion, suitable for present pur 
poses: A land } j is a more or less consciously developed pro- 
gram of socia trol with reference to the natural resources of 
a country and the human relations arising out of their use and 
ownership. It oe ices regulations, actual or contemplated, for 
the use of minerals, and water power, for ownership both public 
and private, for transfers and leases, and all relations among men 
arising from the economic and social aspects of land. This con- 
trol may be ver) ind but slightly developed, or it may be 
very intensive In t latter case the motive of social welfare 
is usually greatly 

Private colon yn of the land is a part of the land policy 
of all modern natio Private colonization in the sense of asso- 
ciated effort is required to an ever increasing degree for the 
successful settle f the land. Codéperation in its widest 
sense is the key to the highest suceess in modern economic life. 
Men engaged in 1 ifactures and commerce have earlier come to 
see the advantages of acting together than have men engaged in 
farming, and that for two reasons. The first is that the character 
of agriculture as an occupation is such as to bring about a greater 
isolation from one’s fellows. This is due, among other things, to 
the vast number of independent farm units; and this vast number 
of independent farm units is a necessary result of the fact that, 
as a rule, farming is a small-scale industry. The second reason 
is to be found in t more rapid evolution of manufactures and 
commerce, so that they have at any one period of time reached 
a higher stage of evolution than agriculture. Yet it has long 
been recognized by the thoughtful that in farming combination 
is a prerequisite for cess. It has been perceived with reference 
to marketing particularly, but also it is seen that men must act 
together more or less formally in improving breeds of stock, in 
the production of fruit of high grade, in irrigation of the arid 
region as well as many other phases of rural life. Now it is 


becoming equally clear that coéperation, associated effort, is re- 
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quired in laying the foundations of rural life in the purchase of 
land and in the development of home-farms out of the land. 

Private colonization, if successful, must accomplish three pur- 
poses: first, it must afford a reasonable profit to those who sell 
the land and undertake to finance the colonization scheme; second, 
it must give the settler and his family an opportunity to work 
on the land, to gain a livelihood while working, to make a farm 
and acquire complete ownership of it in a reasonable time; and 
in the third place, each colony must advance the interests of 
society. We have then two private interests, that of the seller 
and that of the buyer of land, to be brought into harmony with 
the public interest. 

In the early days in this country we had free land and indi- 
vidualism in land settlement. While the free and often very fer- 
tile land was a decided aid to the settler, he had his troubles, 
which we are too inclined to forget in our comparison of the past 
with the present. The individualism in land settlement meant 
isolation and very often poor markets. Prairie land could be 
broken and tamed and made into a farm with far less cost than 
is required to make a farm of cut-over lands; but prices received 
by the dairy farmer in northern Wisconsin for his products would 
have seemed like dreams in fairyland to the Iowa or Illinois farmer 
in pioneer days. Crops frequently did not pay for the cost of 
gathering and marketing in the days of free land, and within the 
memory of men living Indian corn has in our West been used as 
fuel. And the struggle with bad sanitary conditions in the days 
of free land is a story that has frequently been told. But on 
account of our free and fertile land, agricultural production was 
high as compared with the old world conditions, in proportion 
to expenditures of labor and capital, while competition general- 
ized high wages, interest, and profits; in other words, our margin 
of production was high. Now land is high in price, but has the 
margin of production fallen? We have no evidence that such is 
the case. 

What makes the margin of production at the present time? It 
is found in organized entrepreneurial efficiency and in capital, and 
the force of competition spreads it over the entire economic field, 
so that the margin is found no more in the cultivation of land 
than in the manufacture of locomotives. As there is reason to 
believe that the margin of production is higher than ever before, 
this higher margin must be found in the opportunities to cultivate 
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parts of the economic field. To par- 
tunities, the settler must have the ad- 
ficiency and of an adequate supply of 
zation must afford these advantages to 
und; and likewise the settlement must be 
improve social condition, or it does not 

il standards of the twentieth century. 
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{ many examples of successful colonization, 
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The present writer believes it is both scien- 


vy worth while to describe briefly the 


ly successful colonies which he 


Dated 
f 1917 and two of which he has revisited 
[hese are the colonies at Conrath and “Rusk 
y and a large new colony which is being 
Sawyer County, all in Wisconsin. It is 
that nothing is farther from the inten- 
to call especial attention to his own 
nterests of particular companies. Suc- 
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many other states, and it is hoped that the investigations which 
have been made in Wisconsin will be followed by similar investiga- 
tions elsewhere. This is to be looked upon as a preliminary study. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of the lands for the 
colonies mentioned. The leader in these colonies has tramped 
over the land again and again and has made himself familiar with 
every considerable piece of it. He is fond of shooting and hunt 
ing, but it has been noticed that he shoots and hunts over land 
which may be selected for the site of a colony, and there are 
those who say that the land he tramps over interests him far 
more than the game he seeks. Next, notice that the state of Wis- 
consin, in conjunction with the United States, conducts soil sur- 
veys and these are fully utilized in the selection of the land. Good 
land is an indispensable condition of success. 

But with the land goes service. Service is the watchword of 
business in these days, and it is just beginning to be recognized 
that service in conspicuous degree must be the watchword of 
conspicuous success in land settlement. However, a certain care 
must be exercised in the selection of settlers, that they may be 
capable of availing themselves of opportunities offered. An 
attempt is made to secure as good a class of settlers as possible, 
and to arrange them in such relationships to each other that the 
highest attainable degree of companionship and of spontaneous 
coéperation may be secured. In general, it may be said that 
an effort is made to group the settlers by nationalities, but to 
have a common social center where men of the different nation- 
alities may meet and be gradually fused together in the great 
American “melting pot.” The social center idea is emphasized, 
and that increasingly. 

The distinctive feature is that, while land is sold without im- 
provements to those who desire to purchase it, generally “made- 
to-order” farms are sold. Even when “land only, without im- 
provements,” is sold the company offers its service in the purchase 
of lumber, building supplies, and livestock, and furnishes them 
to the settler at actual costs, and it gives credit for these pur- 
chases up to the amount of the first payment, adding it on to 
the contract price of the land. In other words, if a man has 
$500 for his first payment, the company will invest an equal 
amount in the farm equipment. This is what is called Plan No. 1. 
Plans No. 2 and No. 3 are described as follows in the literature 
of the company: 
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pupils that many of them had to remain outside the building on 
the grounds and in the street while others recited their lessons ; 
and a few miles farther on in the same settlement the children 
were not going to school at all, because the schoolhouse of the 
district had burned down and had not been replaced. All this 
is something very exceptional in Wisconsin, and it is significant 
that probably the public schools in northern Wisconsin among 
the settlers are better than in the old and rich counties of southern 
Wisconsin. 

In the plans of the latest settlement in Sawyer County a new 
city is contemplated; and for the city and the surrounding 
country special attention is given to aesthetic consideration. The 
plans have been carefully discussed with a view to the attainment 
of all that is feasible in the way of beauty. This means, for ex- 
ample, that the old, stupid, gridiron plan of one set of parallel 
streets, crossed by another set of parallel streets at right angles, 
has been abandoned. Reservations of beautiful points have been 
planned, while vistas and streets terminating in parks and in- 
teresting objects have been provided. Especial credit is to be 
given to the promoters for reserving long stretches of land on 
both banks of the beautiful Chippewa River. 

Service is the key to success in private colonization, and this 
service may be of such a character as to do more than counter- 
balance the free land of earlier days. If a choice has to be made 
between, say, three or four dollars additional price for the land 
and some marked improvement in service, the service should be 
preferred, Let us take the case of a farm of 80 acres, a suitable 
size for a dairy farm in northern Wisconsin. An additional charge 
of $5 an acre means $400, or an interest charge of $24 a year, 
and any marked degree of service would count for far more than 
that. One service which should be added is collective insurance, 
so that a deed could be given to a man in case of disability, or 
to his family in case of death. 

The wise plan for private colonization is to add enough to 
the first cost of the land to afford a reasonable profit; and then 
beyond that to provide at cost all kinds of service, e. J, the pur- 
chase of livestock. This tends to produce a feeling of mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill. 

Now the settler is “making a farm,” to use the expression fre- 
quently heard; and the return for his toil is found largely in 


the farm: for even in the case of “made-to-order” farms, as they 
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are called with s exaggeration, the major part of the work 
of making t! remains to be done by the settler. 
Consequently | be meeting with success, although for 
some time h g year by year more deeply involved 
in debt. As a matter of fact, the settlers in the colonies men- 
tioned are encouraged ow money of the company in order 
to extend their operations, e. g., by buying more cows. While the 
money debt increases in successful operation, the settler’s equity 
increases even pidly. 

Another service often rendered settlers is to furnish horse-power 
when needed in early days. The horse problem, curiously enough, 
is found in old En id in the case of allotments and small hold- 
ings just as it is in northern Wisconsin. Horses are expensive 
to keep, and in many cases they are used but a comparatively 
small part of the time, especially in the early stages of a dairy 
farm on cut-over lands, so that, as the saying is, “they eat their 
heads off.” It will be noticed that with the “made-to-order 
farms” no horse is included in the equipment. 

Cheese factori re organized in these colonies, and this pro- 
vision makes th« the household lighter as compared with 
the toil of the old e pioneer farmer’s household in the days 
of abundant free land in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Now let no one be ived about the conditions of the settler 
in the colonies visited, even the best of them. They come with very 
little capital, so es almost with no capital, and with no un- 
usual skill or capacity. The struggle is a hard one, and great 
self-denial is a forced condition of success. The homes are 
humble, but the environment is better than the crowded sections 
of cities; and food is abundant. Shelter is tolerable, clothing 
poor, food generally of fair quality, even in early days. Usually 
progress becomes marked after a year or two, and, when health 
is good, the settlers ly well contented and frequently even 
rejoice in their advancement. The earnings are not large, but 
expenditures are small; and what is afforded is opportunity to 
acquire a farm. ll have a place where they can labor; and the 
children can be helpful in ways which, far from injuring them 
as factory work too often does, develop strength of body and 


character. If we have opportunity costs, may we not have oppor- 
tunity values too? 

Settlers’ Progress Record Cards are kept. The blanks are as 
follows: 
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The following data are believed to be fairly typical for the 
best settlements in Wisconsin, and to be not superior in results 
to the actual achievements in some other parts of the country, and 
not one whit better than the potentialities in very many sections 
of the United States where good colonization with suitable public 
control can give hundreds of thousands of settlers better oppor- 
tunities than those generally enjoyed by the pioneer farmers even 
in the Mississippi Valley. 


Cottatep Data FrroM Reports oF SEVENTY SETTLERS IN NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN 
Average age of settler when land was purchased 
Average number of children in a family 
Average number of acres in a farm .... 
Average price paid per acre 
Average percentage of cash paid to total consideration 
Average net worth at time of purchase . 
Average annual increase in net worth ... 
(237 years of aggregate experience ) 
Mode of annual increase in net worth 
Average annual increase in value of land 
Mode of annual increase in value of land 
Average annual increase in net worth of 57 settlers with pre- 
vious farming experience....... 603.00 
Average annual increase in net worth of 13 settlers with no 
previous farming experience 
Average annual increase in net worth of 40 Polish se -ttlers rs.... 599.20 
» 14 German ,, 533.20 
» 99 7 American ,, 718.70 
» & Bohemian ,, 524.50 
Average amount of mortgage in 49 cases where mortgage is 
Average length of time from settlement to taking out mortgage 
(years) 
Average number of horses .. 
(in 28 cases, mortgage re ‘n out immediately) 
(16 settlers horseless) 
Average number of days worked out per year 
Percentage of acreage cleared 
» cultivated with stumps 
— 


The statistics go to the time of making the mortgage loan. The 
significance is this: The settlers buy on contract, and when their 
equity becomes sufficient they are given a title and in turn given 
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back a mortgag nty years at 6 per cent, in 
terest and prin the amortization plan. We 
have then info vy of economic progress in 
the case of thes on the average less than 
two Vi irs To re ' i | m irke table mortgages, 
and they have t which to clear their land 
of debt. It wil ; it in 28 cases mortgages 
were take n out 1 i se of 24 settlers the period 
of time between ntract and taking out a 
mortgage was 5 1 give about 25 years as 
the length of t ttler, beginning with five 
hundred to a th . good small dairy farm 
free from debt. B inks were organized there 
was an arrange! \ ganizing farm mortgage 
associations. ‘I'| mn took over the loans at 
first and thus h nization companies, The 
Wisconsin farm ive, however, not played 
a large role, be n sufficiently profitable to 
induce men to fu y had something else in 


view, namely, th render in plans for the 


settlement of lan » O} nless they had in view 
the encouragemen beneficent purpose. In 
the case of the « h are dk scribed in this 


paper, the Wisc: 


\ ition, Number 1, was 
organized as an ala } lans of colonization. 

At the present t Federal Land Bank of this 
district, which is , is making itself felt, and 
this is a distinct s p in furnishing the funds 
needed for land s | mortgage association, 
however, has been ners of the land, it could 
take over loans a nder somewhat more favor- 
able conditions to | the Federal Land Bank. 
Very generally, he nd purchasers of land in 
northern Wisconsin credit afforded by the 
Federal Land Ba , and the services of this 
bank are proving a ¢ elopment of the country. 
Land values are i rly in the case of lands 
where the settlers ginning in “pushing back 
the brush,” clearing ps and otherwise improving 
it. The farm wit I ( ared and two or three 


cows on it, with a 5 shows a very decided 
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increment in value over the raw land as originally purchased. ‘The 
result is that very frequently in a remarkably short time, some- 
times even in three or four years, the land has so increased in 
value that the 50 per cent which a man can borrow on the land 
itself and the 20 per cent which he can borrow on the buildings 
will be great enough so that he can borrow from the Federal 
Land Bank as much as the amount of the original mortgage or 
even more. The burden of carrying the loan is then transferred 
to the Federal Land Bank, and the landowner has thirty-five years 
in which to pay for the land, the interest being 542 per cent to 
which 1 per cent is added for amortization. This is not a very 
heavy burden, and the settler does not have to dread the day 
when the mortgage will expire and he must seek renewal with all 
its uncertainties and possibilities of commissions. If the amount 
borrowed from the Federal Land Bank exceeds the indebtedness 
on the land, the settler has an excess which he can use for the 
purchase of stock or for the improvement of the land. At the 
present time the Federal Land Bank is proving a great help in 
the settlement of the land, whether it is individual settlement or 
settlement on the colonization plan. 

One of the subjects which require especially exhaustive con- 
sideration in all plans for colonization is the credit-requirements 
of the settler. Probably as many colonies come to grief on 
account of a miscalculation of the length of time required by 
the settler to make his farm pay for itself as on any other 
account. Many a company becomes bankrupt because it has 
expected payments too soon; and the company in distress fore- 
closes on the settler—a terrible tragedy in too many cases, mean- 
ing bitter disappointment and broken lives. Probably the cus 
tomary plans of land settlements in the United States do not 


give, on the average, half the time required. It is noteworthy 


that in the changes in the land purchase acts in Ireland each one 
of the great acts lengthened the time for payment of the pur 
chased farm until at last sixty-eight years was given; which 
means, of course, that it will usually take two generations to get 
a debt-free freehold. But earnings are higher in the United 
States, and thirty-five years is a sufficiently long term in northern 
Wisconsin, perhaps too long if present prices continue. 
Successful colonization, according to the plans which have been 
described, requires a good deal of capital. The general overhead 
expenses are too large if the number of acres in the colony is 
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small. Prol rable amount of service under 
conditions li Wisconsin a colony should em- 
brace not les , and a project of 50,000 acres 
is in a still be r service. 

Over thirty racts were advertised recently 
by on comp sue of the Radisson (Sawyer 
County), Wis It is said that the company itself 
was embarrass ree projects which the writer has 
studied, and w 1 in the present article, a fore- 
closure is rart y speaking it may perhaps bh 
said that it de in the case of the honest settler 
who is cultis 1 really trying to do well. In 
Marathon Co 1 very large dealer whose experi 
ence covers a } wenty years W rites, “I have never 
known a wort! rowded for his payments.” 

If guided | y planned and directed, private 
colonization is for the settler; and similar 
conditions spel lonization, as in New Zealand, 
where the sett! with success, failures being the 
exceptions, is nea reports. 

Dara SHOWIN LAND SETTLEMENT BY THE NEW 
SysTEM.' 
Grade of r Present position Prospects 
Per cent) (Per cent) 
Excellent 2.2 15.6 
Fair 10.9 9.7 
Satisfactory 5.0 
Prosperous 10.0 ann 
Sound 
Success assu 7.3 
New 2.3 
No reports U 2.9 
Questional 
liable to fa f 1.4 
Total 1.0 “100.0 

1Table taken : * manuscript on New Zealand, a 
piece of work beg n land problems conducted by the 
present writer in colleagues, Professors Taylor and 
Hibbard. ‘These 1,490,000 acres of land that were 
purchased by the ¢ 1 during a period of years from 
1894 to March 31, Of this area the original owner- 
ship was compris¢ ibdivided ownership or at least 
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But now let us look at the reverse side of the shield and con- 
sider the limitations of private colonization and the consequent 
necessity of public action to supplement private activity. 

John Stuart Mill’s discussion of the “limits of the province 
of government” in his Political Economy is well known. He begins 
the discussion with the statement of the reasons for the “non- 
interference-principle.” He finds, however, important exceptions 
to the rules of laissez faire when he comes to consider the buyer 
of goods and the consumer. He uses these words: 


Is the buyer always qualified to judge of the commodity? If not, 
the presumption in favour of the competition of the market does not 
apply to the case; and if the commodity be one in the quality of which 
society has much at stake, the balance of advantages may be in favour 
of some mode and degree of intervention by the authorized representa- 
tives of the collective interest of the state. 


Now if there is any one case in which the purchaser alone and 
unaided frequently is unable to pass judgment, it is in the case 
of the buyer of land. Very often, indeed, the purchaser is well 
qualified and neither asks nor requires any assistance in buying 
land. This would hold particularly with respect to old settled 
sections. But the cases where the purchaser cannot safely follow 
his own judgment are so numerous as to have great social signifi- 
cance. If land is not wisely selected, there is waste of labor 
power and of capital, and a serious public interest is involved. 
California affords conspicuous illustration of the difficulties of 
wise selection of land, and especially so in the case of land used 
for raising fruit. One piece of land may be highly productive 
and planted with citrus fruits, and another piece a few rods off, 
looking much like the first land, may be far inferior. Pieces of 
swamp lands in Wisconsin which superficially look alike differ 
widely in regard to present fertility and lasting qualities. 

There is a public recognition of the needs of assistance in the 
selection and cultivation of lands in the soil surveys undertaken 
at the expense of the federal government and of the states, but 
these do not give the settler all the help he requires. Probably in 
northern Wisconsin not one settler in three knows how to make 
use of the soil surveys of Wisconsin, even if he is aware of their 
existence. 


In Wisconsin we have gone somewhat further in our attempts 
to protect the purchaser of land through the activity of our State 
Department of Agriculture. We have connected with this depart- 
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ment a direct new type, Mr. B. J. Packer, 


and it is a p name. His activities are far 
different and the old kind of state immigra- 
tion agent. | , of the settler and his well- 
being and er igainst mistakes in buying 
land and ther has bought the land. Space is 
not adequat than to indicate briefly his 
methods, for to describe fully Mr. Packer's 
work. 

The princip Wisconsin is through Chicago, and 
Mr. Packer a ‘ ro papers that on certain days 
he will meet tl vy Wisconsin lands at the United 
States Immig ks with each would-be settler 
in order to as ns and his fitness for going on 
the land. Tl xt to Mr. Packer’s desk and 
listened to his ‘‘nrospects.” One of the in- 
quiries is this vant to go on a farm?” If the 
wife does not the man that he is not likely 
to be happy a s him that he had better go 
back and talk fi He discourages those who 
for any reaso1 iccessful, and then attempts 
to direct the s tions and help him make a 
wise sclection y he does not mention any real 
estate agents, | following letter: 

To Wuom Ir M 

The bearer, in touch with this department 
and is looking f Wisconsin. It is our purpose to 
keep in commur learn of his progress in farm de- 
velopment and to tisfied with the treatment received 
by any person lands Any complaint will be 
promptly investig 5 extended him by those with 
whom he may ha will be appreciated. 


Immiaration for Wisconsin. 


This letter is by rible significance to the settler, 
as may be seen it one Chicago agency refuses 
to sell land to 1 ter from Mr. Packer, being 
afraid of possib \nother doorway into Wisconsin 
is through Mi St. Paul, and at these points an 
attempt is mad grant into Wisconsin. Many 
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are also reached lirected to the Director of Im- 
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migration, at Madison. In various ways Mr. Packer gets hold 
of a considerable proportion of the immigrants into Wisconsin 
and warns them as well as he is able against the purchase of 
worthless lands, and, so far as he may, against land sharks. His 
idea is not to get a man into Wisconsin, but, to use his words, 
to get a man into Wisconsin who “will stick.” Some have been 
inclined to criticise him for turning men away, but the results 
justify his methods. The writer recently made a tour of investi- 
gation with Mr. Packer to visit those whom he had placed on the 
land. He found one of these settlers who had brought into 
the state nine others, and another settler who had brought into the 
state five others. 

The purpose in speaking of Mr. Packer’s work is to indicate 
very briefly one line of activity followed by those who are pur- 
suing modern methods of land settlement. It is hoped later on 
to describe more fully Mr. Packer’s work and to give statistical 
details. It can be seen, then, that a public interest is at stake 
in the wise selection of land, and that the humble settler needs 
assistance. 

The land business has been proverbially a business on a low 
ethical plane. It is being put on a higher plane, and there are 
many conscientious real estate men who are rendering a social 
service of a high order in the work; yet there are many dishonest 
ones still active, and it is necessary that all right-minded people 
use every effort to put the business of selling land and of coloniza- 
tion on as high a plane as the best mercantile business, which finds 
a profit in protecting the consumer. Various associations of real 
estate dealers are engaged in praiseworthy efforts to expose dis- 
honest practices and to encourage a right professional spirit. The 
writer has recently made addresses before gatherings of real estate 
men in Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis, and has taken for 
his subject “The real estate business as a profession.” Every 
where he has been gratified by the response to his appeals for 
higher standards. This promises much for the future, because 
the real estate man must always play a large réle in the settle- 
ment of the land; and, if he is competent and right-minded, he 
can perform services of a very high order. 

In addition to private associated efforts, it is necessary to have 
public activity. The honest dealers must separate themselves 
from the dishonest ones and encourage every effort to infuse into 
the real estate business a true professional spirit. 
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districts may do nothing or may even obstruct the general plans 
and at the same time make a profit from the activity of energetic, 
forceful, and capable owners and planners of settlements. 

The state, county, and town have an interest at stake where 
the farms are scattered. All public improvements in such cases in- 
volve excessive costs if these improvements are to be satisfactory. 
This applies to roads, telephones, schools, and so forth. Society 
loses because the individuals composing it are not so prosperous as 
they could be. Educational facilities and other advantages of 
organized society are less than they would be if there were closer 
settlement. 

The great watchword in New Zealand is “The land for closer 
settlement.” This was the idea of the man who as much as any 
one else was the founder of New Zealand settlement, Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield. His idea was that settlement to be really success- 
ful should be close settlement. Economic success depends, he said 
truly, upon combinable labor, land, and capital; and on this 
account he advocated the “sufficient price” for new lands, as al- 
ready described. 

It has not been possible to carry out exactly Wakefield’s ideas, 
although in general in recent years they seem to have made an 
increasingly favorable impression. The idea of closer settlement 
has persisted, however, and this has been one of the animating 
motives of the New Zealand government in the purchase of large 
tracts of land and the sale of the same to settlers. 

Another suggestion in regard to closer land settlement comes 
from the experience of Ireland, Bavaria, and Russia, as well as 
from England. Agriculture has in these countries long been 
obstructed by scattered holdings or “intermingled holdings,” as 
they are called. The farm owner in these countries frequently 
has his farm in many small and widely scattered strips. The ex- 
change of these scattered holdings so as to bring them together 
into a single piece of land, if possible, or into the smallest possible 
number of pieces of land, where a single consolidated farm is im- 
possible, has been one of the great features of land reform in all 
these countries. Is not the public interest in consolidating the 
land ownership, so that the settlement may be with us also closer 
settlement, sufficiently great to warrant the state in doing what- 
ever may be practicable to bring about closer settlement, even if 


this involves public purchase and sale of land or possibly in some 


cases the compulsory exchange of lands? This may not be con- 
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Our states and federal government give constant encouragement 
to farming and make large and generous expenditures to promote 
agriculture. All that we are urging is a logical extension of that 
which already exists. 

What we need are land commissions or land settlement divisions 


of our departments of agriculture to exercise not precisely the 


same functions which our railway and public utility commissions 
exercise with respect to railways and public utilities, but anal- 
ogous functions. Price regulation of land is not something which 
is to be advocated for the present, if at all. It may be found 
that if the other things needed are done, the price of land will 
take care of itself, 

There are excellent men among the dealers in land, and these 
ought to join in any movement which would separate the sheep 
from the goats. They have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by measures which protect the settler and bring about the 
right kind of settlement. Proper supervision would give confidence 
to the intending settler and would do more than anything else could 
do to bring to any state with a land commission of the desired 
functions a good class of settlers and an excellent development. 

Having land commissions, the various needed activities of the 
state and federal government could be centered in such commis- 
sions. Here again needed activities to make successful the settle- 
ment of the land simply mean an expansion of what is being done 
at the present time. Perhaps it would be logical for the state 
to regard itself as a trustee for the people, so far as the land 
is concerned, There is certain to be an increase in public owner- 
ship of the land. The experience of Ulm in Germany is here 
suggestive. The city as such owns a large proportion of the land 
in Ulm and is engaged in buying and selling land. More and more 
the state and various political units become purchasers of land 
and improvers of land. It is not unreasonable to anticipate a 
time when the buying and selling of land, in order to bring about 
desirable land settlement, will become one of the great functions 
of the modern state. 

The development of agricultural education is one of the most 
remarkable features of the educational history of the last fifty 
years. It would take a long paper to tell all the things that 
are being done to promote theoretical and practical agricultural 
education. We have gone so far that in many parts of the country 
every county has its agricultural adviser, while agricultural insti- 
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farms and whose parents would be glad to have them do so, pro- 
vided they could know two things: first, that the conditions of life 
in the farmer’s family were wholesome; and, second, that they 
would have an opportunity to learn good farming methods. 

The universities now certify farms for those taking the long 
course; that is, the full course of four years. Why should not 
the universities and the departments of agriculture organize and 
extend the work of certification and supervision? They could thus 
attract a large number of very intelligent young men, many of 
them with a considerable amount of capital. While the writer has 
principally young men in mind, there are doubtless some young 
women also who would be glad of such an arrangement. 

Before closing this paper the writer would like to add another 
suggestion. One of his former students, the late Dr. E, R. L. 
Gould, organized the City and Suburban Homes Company, which 
has done, and is doing a great work in New York City, Dr. Gould 
having been succeeded in the presidency by Allan Robinson. Its 
aim is to furnish the best possible dwellings, particularly tene- 
ments in New York City, compatible with a very modest return 
to capital, say 5 per cent. The company has a capital of six 
or seven millions of dollars. While the return to the capitalist 
is not large, it is a very safe return and is not altogether un- 
satisfactory as an investment. Probably those who put their 
money into this company have since it was organized received as 
large a return as have purchasers of high-grade bonds, and their 
investment has been equally safe. Now what is here suggested 
is the organization of companies to begin where the City and 
Suburban Homes Company leaves off. Such companies could be 


called Suburban and Country Homes Companies, or, if they should 


confine their activities to farms, Farm Homes Companies. The 
idea is that they should limit profits to a maximum of 6 per cent, 
no more than necessary to secure the requisite capital. Obviously 
a higher return than in the case of dealers in New York real estate 
is required, because there would be perhaps a little bit greater 
risk and because the return on capital outside the great cities is 
somewhat larger. Such a company should do the best possible 
for the land purchaser that is compatible with the modest return 
to capital invested. The business of the company should be put 
upon the same plane with that of the highest mercantile practice. 
The best advice should be given to the would-be purchaser of 
land, the result of which would often be advice against land pur- 
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at the bottom of the disturbance in Mexico, Certainly any solu- 
tion of the Mexican problem will involve some treatment of the 
land. And we all know how serious is the situation in Russia. 
The land problem is one of the main problems connected with 
the revolution in that unhappy country, and proposals of con- 
fiscation are there rife and have been endorsed by those who offici- 
ally dominate the government at Petrograd. 

Another urgent reason for action is connected with the settle- 
ment of soldiers and sailors on the land. This question of the 
settlement of the soldiers and sailors on the land has already 
been considered by our Allies in the great war now going on. 
It is regarded as one of the urgent questions in England, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Investigations have been conducted in 
England for some years; New Zealand has land legislation; and 
important proposals in regard to the settlement of the land by 
returned soldiers and sailors have been made both in Canada and 
Australia. Every great war we have had in the United States 
has left its mark on land legislation, and it is very certain that the 
present war will not be an exception. Men are dislocated by war, 
and in casting about for means of gaining a livelihood many of 
them naturally turn to the land. Inquiries among Australian 
soldiers during the present war have revealed the fact that 40,000 
have expressed a desire to get on the land. We should begin im- 
mediately making investigations in order that we may be pre- 
pared when our boys come back to place them on the land so far 
as they desire, and under the best conditions for them and for the 
country. 

‘No one can be better aware than the writer that in this paper 
he has simply opened up great questions, and that the data pre- 
sented are few. It is important that the work of gathering data 
should be carried forward and extended to all parts of the coun- 
try. In the present paper data typical of the best colonization 
schemes, or, at any rate, the better colonization schemes have been 
given. A beginning has been made of the study of failures and 
their causes. Where settlers are placed on good land under right 
conditions, failures are few. Where they are placed on poor land 
and under wrong conditions failures become the rule rather than 
the exception. For very obvious reasons, it is more difficult to 
study failures than successes, but the beginning which has been 
made will be continued and later the results will be presented. 
One statement in this article is likely to be challenged, namely, 
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HISTORICAL APPROACH TO ECONOMICS 


In these days when the attention of students of economics is 
directed so frequently to particular branches of economic study 
and when the tendency toward specialization in these branches 
seems to lead almost to the exclusion of the broader basis of 
economic theory, it is well to call attention anew to the es- 
sential unity existing in the study of history, politics, philosophy, 
and economics. To do this properly requires the study of economic 
theory and economic institutions from the evolutionary point of 
view. On this account, then, the student of economics who aspires 
to a real knowledge of his subject must approach that study by 
means of the historical method. This paper constitutes a plea for 
the historical approach to economics, and in the support of this 
plea it seeks to point out the manner in which the study of eco- 
nomics is dependent upon data drawn from the other social sciences 
and to show in turn how the practice of economics, or economy, 
modifies those social sciences. For this purpose the paper will deal 
with the relations between economy, economics, and economic his- 
tory, the interdependence of economics and politics, the economic 
interpretation of history, and the stages through which economic 
society has passed in arriving at its present form of organization. 

Economy and economics are terms much used interchangeably. 
A distinction is often made between them, however, and this dis- 
tinction deserves emphasis. When made, the distinction usually 
turns upon regarding economy as the more concrete term and 
economics as the more abstract. Thus, economy tends to desig- 
nate a mode of action involving the relations of men in a group pur- 
suing their living. Some, perhaps most, writers would hesitate to 
say further that therefore any group of persons associated di- 
rectly by customs or law in the pursuit of their living may be re- 
garded as constituting an economy. But precisely this step re- 
quires to be taken in order to have the service of a concrete term 
which will definitely correspond to its abstract counterpart. The 
word economy, in consonance with its historical significance of 
management of the affairs of a house, a community, or estate, in- 
cludes in its connotation not only the economic act or action, but 
also the actors and agencies which are necessarily implied or in- 
volved in any system or art of management. 

Any organized activity which has for its purpose the securing of 
a living constitutes an cconomy. Every form of organized activity 
involves or implies a group of persons engaging in common or con- 
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1Cf. Fetter, Econ Co., 1915), p. 7. 
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Even modern economics did not begin with any conscious search 
for the principle of saving or the principle of efficiency. It began 
rather with the assertion and concession of the right to freedom of 
contract. To have won this concession from churchmen was a 
great achievement. The mercantilist and cameralist stage of mod- 
ern economics centered attention on problems of finance and man- 
agement or administration, and was devoted largely to developing 
two branches of applied economics, namely, public finance and 
public administration. The English classical economy has since 
extolled the virtue of saving or abstinence as the true basis of 
achievement in commercial imperialism and in the private enter- 
prising of a present world economy. But of late the plodding in- 
dustry of the world has again centered attention on the importance 
of management or administration, and has again brought into the 
foreground the viewpoint of cameralism as an aspect of economy 
and as subject-matter for scientific treatment by the scientific 
economist. Hence we have now a melée of courses on business effi- 
ciency and business administration, and their recognition also, 
extensively although somewhat indistinctly and hesitatingly, as 
part or phases of an orthodox economics.” 

Economics may be simply defined as the science of man’s effort 
in the pursuit of a living; or as the science of the production and 
distribution of wealth; or more fully as the science of the organiza- 
tion, management, adjustment, and readjustment of ways and 
means available for attaining or realizing the ends of a rational 
existence individually and collectively; or adhering more strictly 
to its original Greek meaning, as the science of the organization 
and management of business or industry. In none of these defini- 
tions need we overlook the close relations which must exist between 
economics and politics, a relationship which has been in existence 
throughout the entire period of the history of economy, economics, 
and economies. 


2 In the present attitude of the world and of a formative world economy the 
call for efficiency has taken the place of the old preaching about saving and 
abstinence; it is, however, true that the efficiency movement and the older 
eulogies on saving and abstinence did have and now have much in common 
with each other. At present a more potent and positive concept than the 
concept of saving or abstinence must be employed in order to state the full 
scope of historical and now existing concrete economies, and in order to frame, 
formulate or expound any complete and adequate system of abstract economic 
theory or any competent science of economics. 
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of a living, to t forms of modern life. From this 
point of view ( s; genetic economics which | 
regard as an f descriptive economics, 

Ge ne tic econ ) | by clos ly following the Greek 
meaning of e« s, as the science of economic 
organization, I hievement viewed and presented 
historically. 1 n was the first form of social 
organization. I form of political organization, 
because it was of society upon which po 
litical soci ty 

Economic h : l y whi h, although it is in no 
sense drum an y within John Richard Green’s 
meaning of th not wholly ignore political and 
military history. 1 y must take some note of church 
and state and plowshare, chisel and plane, 
hammer and fors ind loom. Economic history, if 
used broadly, emb: the development of industry and 
industrial orga , and it will include notice and 
recognition of f economic theory. Genetic 
economics or e\ ; thus is real economic history 
in the same sens il history is history of tech- 
nology. The pi leed, of the study of economic 
history is to inqu y does industry or business tend 
to organize itsel successive stages of economic 
achievement? Acc istory occupies itself chiefly 
with successive f ganization and with successivé 
stages of econon omic organization takes form 
and expression in , ntegral society and what is 
permitted thereby th its own estimate of its wel- 
fare. Economic prog ss in achievements or inventions 
representing the § f man over nature; it is pro- 
gress also in ass elated to the production and 
distribution of go entral in the production of 
economic goods ; r ownership and distribution, 
which are inconcei ystem of law both public and 
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private. The two factors are combined in economic organization. 
Economic organization coérdinates the means of production with 
some system of distribution taking form in custom or law authori- 
tatively sanctioned or administered by society or the state. Eco- 
nomic organization passes through great transformations in suc- 
cessive culture epochs. In order to draw inferences respecting 
economic laws and tendencies long-time periods must be taken into 
consideration, Hence the importance of economic history for an 
appreciative understanding of the principles of economic science. 

By a broad use of the term, even animals may be credited with 
economy. Many birds, the squirrel, the beaver, and other animals, 
may, without violence of speech, be said to possess and conduct an 
organized mode of living which, taken as a whole, can properly be 
called economy ; the ant and the bee have elaborate types of o-gani- 
zation and coéperation in the pursuit of their living, but economic 
history can take no note of these. 

Human economy may be contrasted with animal economy, but 
the two have some things in common which should not be over- 
looked. In biology we meet with a more general concept of 
economy also evolved from the Greek oi«os, house or oi«éa house- 
hold. From housekeeping, as a system of activities and relation- 
ships that subserve the well-being of the housekeeper, the biologist 
derives the highly general notion of economy as any system of 
activities and relations which furthers the well-being of any class 
or species of living things. This biological meaning of the word 
gives us such phrases as “the economy of the animal kingdom,” 
“the economy of the vegetable kingdom,” and even the most gen- 
eral concept of all, “the economy of nature.” In these notions 
there is no implication of consciousness, of pleasure or pain, and 
no presumption of intelligent planning or management on the part 
of the organisms that are benefited by their company. The thought 
is altogether objective. Such an objective use of the term economy 
has its place also in history and in the description of social 
phenomena. ‘To ignore or discredit these biological aspects* of 
human life is likely to result in obscuring the truth that in even 
the most progressive industrial-social economy of man, there is 

3 Professor Giddings, in an article entitled “The Economic Ages,” Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. 16, p. 195, controverts the propriety of this biological 
point of view in social science. ‘The biological view, however, cannot be taken 
alone or by itself without its physical or social complement. The plea here 
made is simply for a recognition of the biological factor in its place. 
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much that 1 control of the individual that he js 
often grou: the economy of nature. 

As ther g unity between the physical and 
moral world even deeper unity between all forms 
of human a \ neeptions of social unity are based 
on the analog le in the natural sciences. We begin 
with the mat il sciences, and pass through the 
material and ' nd end with the psychological, soci- 
ological or The term organism strictly relates 
only to the f individual animal or plant. But 
by way of n mark the analogy between plant 
or animal ar ety has been called an organism, 
because made nterdependent parts. This has been 
called the org ( »f soci ty. 

In contras conception of society, which is, 
after all, larg must accustom ourselves to form 
direct conce} nity which rest upon the facts of 
human organ tion in the accomplishment of som 
common end or } We must guard against the tendency 
to overlook t ind purpose, the psychological 
factor in the in society. 

In the sociolos n of social unity, the fundamental 
principle of s ; organization resting upon thi 
conscious pur} f individuals acting collectively or 
in codperatior It is the psychical which colors 
and gives cha g that can be described as dis- 
tinctively huma 

Nevertheless n we cannot ignore the presenc 
of other and nity whose active codperation in 
binding societies ndividuals together continues to 
assert itself si pite of or against the social will 
of the group. ‘J f unity remain active so far as 
human societies | influenced by their physical and 
biological consti vironments. This large truth in 
social evolutio 1 to the neglect of psychical 
factors, but it ed in giving a complete account 
of the factors ic development. 

In a rudimet y part fulfils for itself all needs. 
Progress to a st nding army is maintained can go 


on only as the: ts for supplying that army with 
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food, clothes, and munitions of war by the rest. If here the popu- 
lation occupies itself solely with agriculture and there with mining, 
if these manufacture goods while those distribute them, it must be 
on condition that in exchange for a special kind of service ren- 
dered by each part to other parts, these other parts severally give 
due proportions of their services. This division of labor was first 
described by political economists as a social phenomenon, and 
thereupon recognized by biologists as a phenomenon of living bod- 
ies, Which Spencer called “the physiological division of labor.’ 

An internal regulative system develops as society increases in 
mass and organized efficiency. The opposition between mine and 
thine results in struggles which issue in property rights, at first 
defined by truce, consent or custom, which are later enshrined 
in tablets and written records, or in statutes and codes, so complex 
as to require the expert advice of the professional lawyer with the 
elaborate machinery of modern judicature for their interpretation 
and application, supported by the widely ramifying and far-reach 
ing agencies of public administration. Viewed in this light it is 
not difficult to see that even the so-called political institutions are 
economic in their origin and ultimate significance. 

It is economic impulses, efforts for the satisfaction of desires, 
that lie at the root of the first movement for political organization ; 
it is a continuation of these impulses in new forms, a struggle of 
the higher collateral wants as they arise, that promotes the further 
evolution of political organization. For purposes of analysis and 
study, the sustaining and the regulative systems may be differenti- 
ated as the subject-matter respectively of economics and politics, 
but this must not be done without recognizing their essential in 
terdependence, if we may not insist on the essential subordination of 
the one to the other. 

Economics is the more fundamental, the more primary social 
science, in the sense that its roots lie deepest in the order of time. 

4Spencer, Sociology, vol. I, pp. 439-440, The reference to political econo 
mists applies especially to Malthus. 

Notwithstanding rather severe aspersions in recent years on the value of the 
biological analogy in the study of human society, it may be urged that the 
biological analogy still affords a useful scaffolding to younger students for 


mounting to the broad empirical and historical basis for the study of the 


development of social institutions. In every stage of evolution, structure and 


function react on one another. Structures reveal function; function dominates 


structure. Structure, though it follows function, also survives it. Hence we 


speak of atrophied organs and decayed institutions. 
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life of the contemporary savage, or the contemporary barbarian, 
of the present. In this sense the study of the foundations of 
economics is not ancient history, but it is quite as much modern and 
contemporary history. 

Whatever may lie beyond us and above us, we know that behind 
us and below us the economic element, the economic factor, has 
hitherto played and is now playing an important role in the world’s 
development. Let us neither shun nor avoid, but seek rather to 
devise, or assist in devising, an economic interpretation of history, 
without however affirming the economic or material as an exclusive 
or all-embracing interpretation of history. Let us recognize in 
addition thereto whatever else may require recognition in order to 
explain the phenomena of the universe and all phases of human 
history, but to this large task the economist does not address him- 
self. Economic history should be written and studied in the spirit 
of modern science, not in the spirit of the ancient philosophy 
which is still imposing many impossible tasks on the historian, al- 
though philosophy itself has become more modest as it has come 
more and more under the sway of science on the one hand, while 
science has become more ambitious and aspires to transcend itself 
by speculating freely in problems of philosophy.® In pragmatism, 
it seems to me, philosophy and science have clasped hands or 
touched hands. In discussing with students and colleagues what 
should be our attitude to history, I have often been asked: Are 
you a Darwinian, or a Spencerian? I have always been inclined to 
demur, for I am neither. I do not attempt to play the rdéle of 
Darwin, the great naturalist, nor of Spencer, the bold philosopher 
who, with the aid of amanuenses, traversed the whole gamut of 
the sciences. The economist might as well be asked: Are you an 
Aristotelian, or an Hegelian? He is probably neither of these. 

6 This speculative attitude of modern science was exemplified by one of my 
colleagues, a physicist, who, on November 14, 1908, gave a short expository talk 
on the higher physics to a small group of his colleagues whose specialties lay 
in various groups of sciences, history, and philosophy. His subject was, 
“Ether” and a summary of his talk was subsequently thus worded by another 
colleague, a specialist in English: “Ether has weight, resistance, elasticity, 
and other qualities, or it has them not; that is, if there is an ether. It revolves 
with the earth or it does not revolve with the earth, if the earth and ether are 
not the same, and if there is an ether or an earth. In physics it has no place; 
but it penetrates everything else, especially metaphysics. Ether is an 
evacuated vacuum. The purpose of physics was said to be the reduction of 
phenomena to law, law was described as an undemonstrable theory.” 
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economics, have founded their exposition of history on like objective 
bases.’ Certain minor objections have been repeatedly urged 
against the economic interpretation of history, such as that it is 
fatalistic or opposed to free will, or that it assumes the existence 
of historical laws which have not yet been proved to exist, or that 
it is socialistic, or that it is ambiguous or vague. These may all 
be reduced to the objection that the economic interpretation of 
history places an undue stress on environment and material factors. 
But the recognition in the social sciences of the influence of the 
material and social environment means merely that although man 
is morally and intellectually free, his freedom will be exercised in 
the main within the limitations fixed by circumstances, manners, 
and customs of the society about him. Great men, it is true, 
influence their times, sometimes even overriding tradition or es- 
tablished custom, but it is also true that great men are in turn 
influenced by their time. “A Jefferson would be as impossible in 
Turkey,” says Seligman, “as a Pobyedomostaff in the United 
States; Pheidias is as unthinkable in China as Leonardo in Canada. 
On the other hand, the effects ascribed to great men are often 
largely the result of forces of which they are only the chance 
vehicles. Caesar erected the Roman Empire, but the empire would 
undoubtedly have come ultimately with or without Caesar.” 

The chief objection to the economic interpretation of history 
is that it neglects the ethical and spiritual forces of history; in 
short, that the economic factor is not the sole factor in social life 
and social progress. This objection as usually framed rests upon 
an old metaphysics which assumes that ethical and spiritual forces 
are wholly unrelated to the economic order, or that they stand 
distinctly in opposition to it. Modern social psychology is insist- 
ing upon a wholly different method of procedure for the explana- 
tion of social phenomena and social institutions. From this view- 
point the opposition disappears. If we look upon economic 
science as a social science, as undoubtedly we should, then the 
opposition between a social interpretation of history and an eco- 

10 Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx were each acquainted with the master- 
ful historical treatment of jurisprudence by Savigny and other writers. Marx’s 
Zur Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie appeared in 1859, Lassalle’s Das System 
der Erworbenen Rechte in 1861, and Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law in the 
same year. Green's Short History of the English People appeared in 1867. 
Stubbs and Freeman were active then. Historical jurisprudence and historical 
economics alike have their beginning in early law and custom developed by 
forces acting unconsciously, i.e., without self-direction. 
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Aristotelian lines gave us Savigny and Maine in jurisprudence and 
the study of institutions; Roscher, Knies, and Hildebrand in the 
historical school of economics; Saint Simon, Rodbertus, Marx, and 
Lassalle in the socialist school of economics; and Ruskin in the art 
movement. The philosopher Hegel may from some points of view 
be regarded as the connecting link between the old metaphysics and 
the new sciences; his contemporary, Goethe, is an expression of it. 
Hegel’s doctrine of development has as profound an influence on 
the German founders of historical criticism and scientific socialism 
as Malthus’ theory of natural selection which has played such an_ 
immense role in speculative biology. The economic historian and 
the sociologist work in large measure on the same problem and by 
the same methods. In a very important sense economic history is a 
contributory science to sociology. The economic historian gath- 
ers material which the sociologist may employ as data for his own 
inductions. For the student of the social sciences, the study of 
economic or industrial history by the historical method and by 
principles of criticism, is one of the best possible preparations for 
the broad and sympathetic study of existing social conditions and 
problems.” 

Throughout our study of economic history we take note also of 
those spiritual forces and governing ideas which determine the 
relations of individuals of community or group and bind them to- 
gether by custom or law for the distribution of product and 
property (ownership). An examination of the transition from 
gentile economy to political economy affords an opportunity for 
noting the primary and fundamental distinction or differences be- 
tween economics and politics, not with a view to showing the sub- 
ordination or priority of the one to the other, but with a view to 
establishing the co-equality of their importance and their inter- 
dependence. If we wish to speak of the delimitation of economics 
from other sciences, notably from politics, we may speak of 
economics as the science of man’s individual and collective or 
social action in the supply of his wants and the attainment of his 
ends, within the domain of freedom set apart by the state. This 
definition assumes a positive theory of freedom; namely, the theory 
that liberty as distinguished from license is, and must be, itself 


12 The foregoing paragraphs are in part quoted and in part rewritten from 
the writer’s own discussion cf the economic interpretation of history in the 
Publications of the American Economic Association, Third Series, vol, III, pp. 
391-392. 
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first period and most rapid in the last, the relative amount may 
have been greatest in the first, when the achievements of either 


9915 


period are considered in their relations to the sum. It may have 
required ages for some of the simpler steps in the invention of 
machinery to have been taken, but these once taken, similar in- 
ventions or new adaptations of the old ones could follow each other 
more easily. The real age of machine production, which is intro- 
ducing the world economy with its distinct market, among other 
characteristics, was inaugurated scarcely a century ago. If we 
count the age of machine production as having begun with the in- 
ventions in cotton spinning and the application of the steam engine 
as motive power, it is now nearly a century and a half. But if we 
do not consider the real age of machine production as having been 
begun before the telegraph and telephone, it has not yet been in 
existence a full century. 

But we must guard against the impression that economic history 
undertakes to give an account of the origin and progress of in- 
ventions; it can do this only incidentally, and in part by analysis 
and inference. Its main purpose must be to trace the development 
of economic organization, effort and achievement in general. The 
study of machinery as such belongs to the technologist rather than 
to the economist. 

The real content of economic history is much more varied than 
this, and must be studied in the spirit of a genetic science. In 
recent years the several schools of economic science have tended to 
codperate and merge into one broadly conceived science. Sociology 
is coming, or has already come, into recognition. Economists must 
work in collaboration with politicists, sociologists, and psycholo 
gists, to solve social problems; all must unite with lawyers and leg- 
islators to promote the general welfare. The distinction between 
public wealth and individual wealth or riches is at least as old as 
Lord Lauderdale; many of us would say as old or older than the 
cameralists. Should we not say the distinction is as old as the dis- 
tinction between public policy and private gain? The problems of 
production meanwhile will continue to be met in proportion as we 
harness the technical sciences in the service of man in society. In 
the spirit of Alfred Marshall, economic progress must be coexten- 
sive with human progress, 

Isaac A. Loos. 

State University of Lowa. 


15 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 38 (N. Y. 1878). 
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during war, of such an experiment are too awful to contemplate. 
Moreover, there seems to be an ineradicable assumption, born no 
doubt of confidence in victory, that peace may break out again 
We must always hope that a victorious peace will come soon. When 
peace does come we assume we shall want the old order of economic 
individualism, 

So long and so far as the economic machinery is constructed of 
private property and freedom of contract, so long it must be run 
hy money and so long finance will endure. To be sure, finance 
seems a poor gas to run the economic engine with under the load 
of war. But the engine is not built to run on the richer gas of 
patriotism alone. We may, and do liberally enrich the gas of 
finance with patriotism, but dollars are still in the mixture. 


Real Costs versus Money Costs 


Finance is but the shadow cast by man’s toil, and “like the 
shadow proves the substance true.” Work done to a purpose, 
true labor spent in the past, being spent in the present, or pledged 
for the future is the substance which casts the shadow called fin- 
ance. Men play a large part of the game of economic life with 
this shadow. We give to finance, by law and by custom, a distinct 
and very positive relation to the substance, to toil and to capital. 
For under the law he who sits by right in the shade of a tree owns 
or enjoys the fruit of the tree. 

We may not press an analogy too far. This one will have largely 
served its purpose if it directs attention from the mere representa- 
tion of things by money—the shadow—back to the things done, 
made, or sacrificed—the substance—which money merely measures 
and records; from finance to real costs, from dollars to dollars’ 
worth, from money to man power, tools, machinery, in short, to 
the things which the economist calls “wealth” and the business 
man “goods and services.” Just as the true war values are out- 
side the economic realm, so there are true war costs which are, 
also, not economic, Physical suffering and death are among them. 
But there are economic costs as well. Human motives, values, and 
costs are like man himself compounded of many elements, physical, 
economic, and spiritual. The economic elements are our imme- 
diate concern, a humble but perhaps not unimportant theme. 

By looking from the shadow to the substance we avoid some 
of the grave fallacies by which thought on war finance has some- 
times been beclouded. One of these is the fallacy of those men 
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money credits created by the banks for the government, all of 
which the government may spend, The statement, for example, 
that twelve months of war cost ten billions of dollars, though com- 
monly accepted as complete, is in itself as incomplete as it would 
be to say it cost ten billions of tons. ‘Tons of what?’ would be 
the immediate question. The real things spent in war through 
government and obtained in part by the control of money are, of 
course, the services of soldiers, sailors, transportmen, nurses, and 
too many others to enumerate, also the food and clothing, guns, 
munitions, ships, motors, aeroplanes, medicines, and a multitude 
of other things which come readily to mind. These are obtained 
either by that toil and effort which in times of peace would be 
expended in creating other things which we have to do without in 
order that the things absorbed by war may be forthcoming; or 
they may be obtained by extra effort, by the sacrifice of leisure. 
Of course not all the sacrifices we have to make are economic. 
There may be, also, a suspension of intellectual effort and even of 
the search for the things of spiritual life. Professor Pigou has 
called the things we have to do without the “real costs of war.” 
They certainly offer the only practical means of measuring the 
costs, for the things once economic which are actually absorbed 
by war pass immediately out of the realm of economics, out of the 
shops of bargain and sale, and are no longer measurable by any 
economic standard. The patriot soldier’s efforts and sacrifices 
produce no goods for sale in the marts, the munitions he expends 
are not the raw materials for goods to be put in trade. The soldier 
is provided his subsistence and his arms and an amount of money for 
other needs. But the money is not a wage, nor is his subsistence 
“in heu of wages.” We cannot conceive that any money wage would 
be a fair compensation for his services. His employer, the country, 
does not market the product of his toil or sacrifices. If we wish 
to measure the economic costs of war we can do so only, as Pro- 
fessor Pigou has suggested, by the parallel of what we must do 
without. 


A Measure of Real Costs 


This leads at once to one of the most perplexing questions of 
war economics: “What must be given up in order to bend our 
energies most effectively to war?” 

To invent a simple illustration is difficult, for the problem is 
not simple but complex. But let us suppose that a tribe of prim- 
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It is not necessary to inquire into the casual relations. Possibly 
with men’s minds more than usually alert and with a proneness to 
disregard trouble and expense, invention and a wider use of known 
labor-saving devices are both stimulated. As the business man 
says: “Labor is so dear I must use more machinery.” Invention 
is not a foreseeable recourse, however, to be drawn upon at will. 
The greatest and most dependable of all these resources is un- 
questionably leisure. There is in all highly organized societies at 
all times a vast amount of leisure, in the sense of time not devoted 
to economic activity, however well or ill this time may be other- 
wise expended, This leisure is not merely that of the idle rich and 
the sturdy beggar. There is considerable enforced idleness, or 
lack of employment, due to the maladjustment of the supply and 
demand for labor, to the poor equipment of the laborers, and the 
immobility of labor. There is also a large amount of leisure con- 
sciously conserved by or for men whom we ordinarily consider em- 
ployed. This is not merely the leisure of the “ca-canny” system, 
or of him who is contented with less than he might earn by working 
longer or harder, but that enforced by law or by public opinion, 
of which the eight-hour law is a sample. The argument for the 
eight-hour day has two parts. In one part it is urged that in the 
long run greater efficiency is attained by a limitation of the hours 
of toil. In the other it is claimed that man is not merely an 
economic tool, but a human being with other wants than food, 
clothing, and shelter. Among the other wants, what is higher 
than the liberties now in jeopardy? Every scheme for an eight- 
hour day contemplates overtime in emergencies. While overtime 
cannot be stretched indefinitely without loss in efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, it can be drawn upon in this greatest of all emergencies. 
An hour a day added to an eight-hour day is an addition of twelve 
and one half per cent. In some cases a change of occupation, 
eight hours at one task and two or more at some other, may actu- 
ally add to efficiency in both. Closely connected with this is the 
concealed leisure or reserve labor power of the man who in times 
of peace is kept at a task below his capacity because the place 
ahead is well filled. There is also women’s leisure, a vast resource. 
Again war itself by throwing some out of their accustomed em- 
ployments creates a fund of labor easily diverted to war industries. 
Thus the British economists reported in 1915 that they had found 
many persons thrown out of employment by the shortage of raw 
materials, by the closing of the enemy markets, and by the closing 
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He then sets forth the practical applications by illustrations, of 
which the following is a sample: 

These may be conveniently considered in two divisions, according 
as they affect our purchases of direct personal services or our pur- 
chases of commodities. Let us consider them in turn. First it is quite 
plain that in present conditions the services of doctors, or men of 
mechanical knowledge, of chauffeurs, and young able-bodied men fitted 
for military service and not possessing any specialized skill are quite 
as valuable to the government as they are to private employers. On 
the other hand, the services of lawyers, of highly skilled gardeners, 
of poets, of men learned in the ancient languages, of musicians, of 
voung men medically unfit . . . to combatant service, of midwives, of 
women with special skill as children’s nurses, of ballet dancers, and 
of music hall artists are much less valuable to government than they 
are to private employers. Therefore, other things being equal, if we 
have to choose between dismissing our chauffeur and dismissing our 
elderly gardener, who knows all there is to know about orchids, we 
should dismiss the chauffeur. If a university has to choose between 
dismissing its professor of mechanical sciences and its professor of 
Chinese, it should dismiss its professor of mechanical sciences. [This 
was written before the Chinese reached the trenches.] If we are in 
doubt between the excitement of an operation on our appendix and the 
excitement of an expensive lawsuit, we should do without the opera- 
tion. If our nursery maid is an indifferent nursery maid, but is likely 
to prove a genius in making munitions, we should dismiss her; whereas, 
if she is a genius in the care of infants, but material objects, when 
she touches them, are apt to “‘come in half in her hand,” then we may 
justifiably retain her service. For dismissing her and paying our taxes 
with the savings so made, we should cause the aggregate real costs 
represented by our taxes to be much larger than they would if we 
had dismissed somebody who was capable of rendering to the govern- 
ment services approximating more closely to those that he or she was 
capable of rendering to us. 

We may omit his discussion of commodity purchases which runs 
along similar lines. 

War works a curious and at first confusing shift about in values. 
Relative scarcity or abundance for the purpose served is as always 
the determining factor. But demand as well as supply is so changed 
in direction and in intensity that all peacetime classifications 
and categories are upset. A peacetime “necessity,” wheat, coal, 
or cotton becomes a luxury for the stay-at-homes; and a one time 
toy or luxury, an aeroplane, becomes a war necessity. Our im- 
pulse to save by foregoing luxuries might lead us to give up silk 
shirts and stockings. But if cotton for explosives becomes scarce 
it may become our duty to forego cotton and wear silk. 

Obviously, although not often mentioned, the extent to which 
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Inflation is theoretically avoidable, but the practical difficulty 
of avoiding it is very great. The credit of the government, especi- 
ally when backed by patriotism, is so great that it constitutes one 
of the most powerful tools for war work. Not to use that credit 
would be like breaking ground with a spade instead of using a 
plow. 

Inflation has been defined as “an increase of currency more 
rapid than the increase in the production of goods.” The currency 
in question may be gold, or credit, private credit, bank credit, or 
government credit. It may be fiat money, which as every one 
realizes is the most dangerous form of inflation-causing currency. 
One may quibble over the exact scope of this definition and the 
limitations to be set to its terms. But no one will deny that an 
enormous and sudden increase in currency not accompanied by an 
approximately equal increase in goods for sale is inflation and the 
rise in prices following thereon proof of inflation. 

At the beginning of the war the government comes into thi 
markets as a new and very rich buyer. Everybody knows that thy 
government can borrow if it does not tax, and failing to do either 
can start the printing presses and pay in legal tender paper. Every 
producer knows that the government must have and shall have 
what it needs and will pay for it. Its demand is effective demand 
backed by unquestionable purchasing power. That purchasing 
power whatever the form it takes, is a direct addition to the cur- 
rency. It is the rapid spending that causes the inflation. 

There is no need to trace the spread of inflation, nor how the 
whole business world is rocked by the waves of advancing prices 
and wages. But this inflation, while accomplishing a necessary 
war purpose, is hard on certain classes, on all those not drawn into 
the circle of advancing wages and profits. As Professor Kemmerer 
has said “the pressure that inflation exerts is often cruel and very 
inequitably distributed.” It is a subtle and concealed form of 
taxation. But a form of taxation that does not add to, but sub- 
tracts from, the public funds, 

The area of hardship, in which there is temporary or permanent 
suffering resulting from inflation is so large that there is inevit- 
ably a reaction. Out of the reaction comes the demand for gov- 
ernment price fixing, the attacks on profiteering whether just or 
unjust, and the demand for the government control and operation 
of railroads and other essential industries. 
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possible to draw the actual costs of war from the future. ‘They 
say, for example: “‘We cannot [in 1918] shoot a shell to be made 
“1 1930.” a statement of fact which need not be disputed. But 
when they add “the future is not here to bear burdens” and then 
conclude “the surplus of current income must be the source [sole 
source] of funds for financing a present war” and hence would 
have us infer that borrowing is a mere hocus-pocus, which “post- 
pones no burden to the future,” they are dealing in pure sophistry. 
The trick in logic is turned by the concealed assumption that 
funds, which only stand for and represent realities, represent only 
present realities. Such a conclusion runs counter to the judg- 
ment of the business community which is thoroughly convinced 
that it is easier to pay heavy taxes for ten consecutive years than 
ten times those taxes in one year. The opponents of this radical- 
ism have for the most part contented themselves with the answer 
of impracticability. They rest primarily on the effects of the 
sudden imposition of heavy taxes. Thus one of them has said: “A 
tax so excessive in amount (27 per cent of national income) pre- 
cipitated without warning upon established industries would have 
encroached upon working profit, weakened the incentive to labor, 
broken the mainspring of activity and disorganized the mechanism 
of production.” Another has said: “To take half our annual 
income by taxation might not quite starve us but it would put 
the brakes on the wheels of industry and dry up the sources of 
capital, just at the time when we need all the power the machinery 
of production can develop to carry the heavy load of war.” 

There is at bottom very little difference between the all taxation 
plan and the plan of industrial conscription with commandeering 
of capital, save that the latter is confessedly war socialism and 
the former disguised socialism. A 100 per cent tax on all land 
and capital or of 100 per cent per annum permanently on all 
income would at once transfer all property and income from the 
many of us to the all of us. Even as it is, the government is at 
all times, through its regular tax levies, a sleeping partner in all 
property and in all toil. If we intend to continue to use the pow- 
erful economic motives of human action we must leave the active 
partner enough to arouse those motives. 

As has been suggested a part of the fallacy in the all taxes argu- 
ment lies in the failure to recognize the distinction between the 
substance and the shadow. What the government takes in the 


first place is money, funds, purchasing power, and therewith causes 
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those who come after us, bone of our bone and blood of our blood, 
through whom we live on, likewise to keep the faith. 

How far can we draw upon the future, how long can we postpone 
paym« nt? The answer to this question must be indefinite. It de 
pends much upon the strength of our faith. Yet there is obviously 
come limit or horizon to our vision of the future. The people of 
Great Britain, it is said, are still paying interest on the equivalen: 
of half the money borrowed during the war of our independence, 
plus all the money borrowed for war since then; and it is certain 
that they will honestly continue to do so for many years yet. We 
can draw on our actual or potential capital, which we must nok/ 


forget is only the present value of a stream of future income, just 
so far as the future income exceeds our current future necessities. 
The sum total of our wealth is roughly estimated at 
$220,000,000,000 ; our income, including wages, at $40,000,000,- 
000 per annum. The total of our wealth, or $220,000,000,000, 
is the capitalized value of that part or share in the anticipated 
future income of $40,000,000,000 a year which is separable from 
labor, that is, is attachable to property rather than to men. We 


can divert, if we must, a large part of that future income from 


private to public funds. In short, we can in a sense mortgage 
our land and our capital, and our labor as well. The government, 
the all of us, would be the mortgagee, the several private owners 
and workers the mortgagors. <A free individual can mortgage 
only his property to another individual; to mortgage his toil would 
be to become a slave. But with our consent the government can 
impose a mortgage on both property and toil, through the power 
of taxation. If the government mortgages our property and earn- 
ings only to the extent of one half our present current incomes 
we have, at 5 per cent, a present borrowing power not far short 
of $400,000,000,000. How much more we can increase this under 
the spur of necessity, by working harder, by invention, and by 
other means discussed above, only the future can tell. It is the 
immediate efficiency of the arms that we need be most concerned 
about. The finances per se will hold out for a long time. 

All this does not mean that we would be wise to place all the 
burden of war on the future. As evidence of good faith, taxes 
imposed at once and to be paid for years to come are a very fine 


tonic for credit. They must not be so heavy at any one time as 
to compel scrimping and thus dry up the springs of future 
income, reversing the very processes we seek to stimulate. In any 
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THE MARKET GAGE DOLLAR 
A Unit or Constant Purcnasinc Power 


The Market Gage plan for stabilizing the purchasing power 
of the dollar was originated in 1896. It was first published in 
brief form in a Minnesota country newspaper. In the years fol- 
lowing it was brought to the attention of various economists and 
educators, including (in 1909) a university president, but it did 
not become widely known.’ Its author still believes that if adopted 
it would prove to be the simple and final solution of a most diffi 
cult problem; that it would at once and without the slightest jar 
to business end all perceptible fluctuations of the commodity price 
level. Tendencies toward change being at once detected and off- 
set, price level movements would be so slight as to be visible only 
through the microscope of a composite index number. A brief 
statement of the plan is here submitted. 

As general purchasing power varies inversely with general 
market prices, the guide in steadying it must be a gage of the 
level of prices on the general market. And this general market 
must be the wholesale market in which buying as well as selling 
is a matter of business. Under a better system of distribution, 
retail prices would conform more closely to wholesale costs; but, 
even now, we may justly assume that wholesale price movements 
are fairly representative of retail changes and that market im- 
portance on the wholesale market spells also market importance 
in the retail trade. 

Most of the price index numbers hitherto constructed have 
been mere arithmetic averages; several have made some attempt 
at weighting, but none has fully taken into account the distri- 
bution, by volume, of price changes.” Now, a measure of general 


1This plan was brought to the attention of the department of economics of 
the University of North Dakota in February, 1916. A statement was sub- 
mitted to the editor of the Quarterly Journal of the University of North 
Dakota in December of the following year and appeared in the January, 1918, 
number of that magazine, vol. VIIT, no. 2. 

2 Both the Compensated Dollar and the Market Gage scheme are based upon 
the idea of controlling the price level by alterations in the gold content of the 
dollar but the two structures differ radically. Professor Fisher describes his 
plan as “in essence, a simple combination of seigniorage with index numbers.” 
His seigniorage device is supplemented by a provision for partial weight ad 
justments to be made monthly. Professor Fisher views the choice of an index 
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After each price grade give (column C) in decimals of a hundred- 
weight the price equivalent of the dollar, i. ¢., the quantity of 
each that sells for a dollar on the day for which the schedule is 
constructed; in column D, the day’s market price (per hundred 
weight unless otherwise stated) of the price grade of each com 
modity or group; in column E, the present value in dollars and 
decimals of the quantity named in column C. This number in 
column E (which is the product of the figures in column C multi 
plied by those in column D) is the index number for the day of 
the commodity to which it refers. ‘The Market Gage components 
(column X) are the products of the figures in column E multi 
plied by the decimals in column B. Their sum gives the Market 
Gage for the day. As the quantity given in column C is just 
one dollar’s worth of each item, the present value in dollars in 
column E will, at the beginning of each day, be 1 in each entry; 
and the composite index number or Market Gage calculated there 
from will necessarily be 1. But market changes reflected in 
column D will affect present values in column E (see revision 
columns) and produce a corresponding change in column X, the 
footing of which is the Market Gage. As no item or group will 
be less than .005 of the whole and many of the major items will 
be considerably more, the schedule should contain less than 100 
entries. Should a longer list seem desirable, items and groups 
down to .001 may be separately listed. The smaller and more 
homogeneous the group, the more accurately will its price 
changes be indicated by those of its price criterion. 

It is a part of the Market Gage plan that all gold coins be 
retired: that all currency (paper and token coins) be redeemable 
in bar gold at published quotations of the Treasury Department, 
the redemption rate for each coming day being found by multiply 
ing the then current rate, stated in “grams-d’or,” by the Market 
Gage figures, which are reciprocal of the current dollar value. 
The Market Gage at the beginning registering 1, the redemption 
quotation would be 1.6718 “grams-d’or” (25.8 grains gold). 
Should market prices in dollars of this weight rise during the day 
to 1.0005 (see revision columns), showing a decrease of about 
-0005 in purchasing power of the unit, the redemption rate for 
the following day would be raised to 1.6726 g-o. This would 
bring the price level back to the par mark. Should the market, 
now quoted in dollars equal to 1.6726 g-o., fall off 1/50th of 1 
per cent, the Market Gage would read .9998 and the Treasury 
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Department would lower the quotation to 1.6723 to bring the 


level back to 1. Each day, after the new redemption rate had 
been found, the dollar equivalents (column C) would be adjusted 
to current price quotations. Once a year, or as often as the 
necessary trade data could be obtained, the entire schedul would 
be revised, 

I have assumed that each rate adjustment would at once restor 


to the dollar its normal purchasing power. In practice, it is not 


likely that the prices of all things would be sufficiently fluid to 
readjust themselves immediately to the new valuer, for custom 
ind infrequently published price lists would retard the repricing 
of some minor items. But this slight lag of prices could not 
appreciably affect the market level in one day, and it could not 
escape correction, for the Market Gage of the following day 
would take it up. 

The Market Gage dollar would be a national dollar. A world 
standard of deferred payments, other than som compromist 
between national standards, is hardly attainable; for a measuré 
of purchasing power for all countries must be a less accurate on 
than a measure established for one country. Exchange values of 


th 


various goods, owing to transportation costs and varying d 


mands, cannot bear exactly the same relation to each other in 


widely separate markets. Neighboring countries with common 
free markets may have a common standard, but between countries 
not so situated there will perhaps always be foreign exchange, 
though with the cheapening and speeding up of transportation 
and the perfecting of means of communication with distant 
markets the supply-demand levels of goods on the various mar 
kets will vary less and this will tend to stabilize foreign exchange. 

In the absence of an ideal world standard a stated weight of 
gold may still be used as an international money unit. The writer 
suggests, as a unit most acceptable inte rnationally and as being 
in harmony with the Market Gage plan, the “gram-d’or,” on 
grain of gold bullion, nine-tenths fine, divisible into 100 “cents 


dor” and 1,000 “mils-d’or.” At our present mint rate th ram 


dor wou d be worth a trifle more than 57 cents, s ymewh it mo 
than the Mexican dollar, the yen, the ruble, the milreis, an 


forth. With this plan in effect, the exchange rates between t] 


gram-d’or and the dollar would be shown each day by the rede 
tion quotation. The gram-d’or would be the international 


money, at least until all traders had assimilated th nowledg 
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be simple. D. J. TINnes. 
Hunter. No? 


COMMUNICATION 


WHY NOT VALURE? 


In the AMericaN Economic Review for June, 1918, Professor Ir 
ving Fisher discusses the question, “Is Utility the Most Suitable Term 
for the Concept it is Used to Denote?” As a substitute for the am 
biguous term “‘utility’’ Professor Fisher favors the word ‘“‘wantability 
ind suggests a new unit to be called “wantab.”’ 

The word “wantability” is no doubt preferable to the form “wanted 
ness’ if the aim be to indicate “‘the capacity for being wanted” rather 
than “the essential fact that an object is actually wanted.” But how 
are we to achieve the “statistical measurement” of “marginal wanta- 
bility” except through data registering marginal wantedness, the actual 
value-making quality? 

Somewhat more than a year ago, in conversation with Professor 
Fisher, I ventured to suggest a new name for the exchange value con 
cept. I had used the word in one of my pamphlets privately printed. 


The original suggestion read as follows: 


Discussions of this subject could be made clearer by the use 
of a new name for this concept. The word “value,” because of its 
common use in a different sense and its occasional use with modi 
fiers by writers on economics, is more or less confusing to the aver 
age reader. It is as though we had no word for the color, “black,” 
and that the word “dark” meant either black, partially black, 
gloomy, or obscure. Expert word jugglers may contrive to convey 
various meanings with the same word but the average busy man 
tires of their difficult patter. He wants to catch their meaning with 
out mental gymnastics. Various more or less possible words have 
occurred to the writer but his choice until he hears a better sug 
gestion would be the now obsolete word “‘valure.”” The meaning 
of this term would be somewhat altered and its use sharply lim 
ited to this thought of general exchange value, while the word 
value would convey only its more common significance. Having 
once made the acquaintance of the new term, the reader would no 
more confuse valure with value than dark with black. 


Valure, like wantability or wantedness, would have “the great ad 
vantage of breaking away from the misleading associations which cling 
to terms already in use.’”” Some derivative of the new word would 
serve to express without ambiguity the idea back of the term “economic 
good,” a want-satisfier having valure. Possibly “valuron” would answer, 
or the abbreviated form “‘val.’’ Surely either would be preferable to 


the makeshift terms now in use. ‘“‘Valuration’’ would be the ascertain- 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Theorics of Social Progress. A Critical Study of the Attempts 


to Formulate the Conditions of Human Advance. By 
Artruur James Topp. (New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany. I918. Pp. xu, 579. $2.25.) 


This work, we are told, is the outcome of an attempt to teach 
. course for which no text was available. The first of its foui 
parts aims to lay the foundation of a theory of social progress by 
demonstrating the “plastic and potentially progressive” character 
of human nature. Not the whole of human nature is considered, 
but only the concept or sense of self. This is shown to grow with 
the development of the individual and the race, and to be a social 
product. 

Part II treats of the concept and criteria of progress. Progress 


} 


is not merely change or movement. It implies a goal, “a stand 


ard of valu and achi vement. Profe ssor Todd somewhere ob 


belongs to philosophy rathe r 


serves that “perhaps” the concept 
than to the social sciences. In spite of this admission, he accepts 
the problem of progress as a task for the sociologist and professes 
“to demonstrate as objectively as possible” the validity of his 
standard. In the preface also he defines his method as that of 
“appeal to objective fact.” After discussing various criteria of 
human advance, he concludes that the “basic test” is an “interes! 
in human well being,” which “looks forward” to the realization of 
an “ethical order.”” What this ethical order is, we are not told. 
The “latitude and longitude of society's destination” remain in 
determinate. But without a definite ideal, a theory of social 
progress is worthless. Is “sociology,” therefore, to penetrate to 
the realms of philosophic speculation to fix its “standard of 
value” and concept of a desirable “ethical order”? If so, why not 
call it social philosophy henceforth and have done with its mis- 
begotten name? But are our sociological colleagues qualified to 
deal with questions of philosophy? Would they not do well to 
confine themselves to description and analysis, and to the theory 
of social change rather than of social progress? 

Part III, the larger part of the work, discusses the “prophets 
of progress.” Their theories are classified as (a) materialistic, 
(b) biological, (c) institutional, (d) ideological. The “economic 
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cators, Professor Todd would probably answer, “The sociologist.” 
At least we are told that “with applied sociology and an education 
leavened by it rests the problem of harmonizing more closely 
through enlightened will the facts of social achievement and pro 
gressive social welfare.” 
G. A. Keene. 
Trinity College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Jounson, J. I’. and McVey, Economics of business I. Produc 
fron, consumption and value. Il. hanqe and distribution. (New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1918. Pp. xv, 326.) 


McPuerson, L. G. How the world makes its living. (New 
York: Century Co. 1916. Pp. vii, 435. $2.) 

This book is not so much a discussion of the concrete problem of 
“how the world makes its living’ as an exposé of the author’s views 
concerning certain phases of economic theory. As Mr. McPherson 
states in the preface, what he attempted to do was to outline briefly 
the evolution of the institution of property as well as to trace the 
significance of the related phenomena of money, capital, rent, in 
terest, wages, prices, and profit. The volume contains also chap 
ters on the “living” of plants and animals, on the supremacy of man, 
on speculation, on crises and panics, on the organization of business, 
ind on the relation of the government to industry and commerce. It 
concludes with an endeavor “to forecast the goal that may be 
ittained through promoting step by step, in the light of a clear 
understanding, the progress that has been the outgrowth of the 
ges.’ The author deprecates the present-day conflict between cap 
italists and laborers, holding both parties responsible for the 
struggle, and he points out the need for a greater unity of purpose 
and a greater degree of cooperation in our economic activities. 

The work is characterized by simplicity and clearness of expres 
sion. Mr. McPherson gives a comprehensive account of the devel 
opment of our roundabout methods of production and distribution, 
devoting a great deal of space to the presentation of facts of how 
modern civilized existence is dependent upon the exchange of com 
modities and services, upon the flow of utilities and value. As to 
his inquiry into the nature of property, value, price, and interest, 
and as to his elucidation of what determines the shares of the 
national dividend that go to each of the factors of production, one 
is almost tempted to envy the ease with which he approaches and 
disposes of some of the most perplexing and subtle problems that 
have baffled many an economist. The rates of wages and of interest, 
the amount of rent and of profit, the price of goods—all, according 
to Mr. McPherson, are determined by the relation between supply 
and demand (pp. 139, 150, 170, 199, ete.). This law of supply and 
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Geography 

The Politu ds from 1840 to 1862. 
From By Georgi M. STEPHEN- 
SON (5 1917. Pp. 296. $2.50.) 
This is « ; in the history of the public 
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Earliest in Colonial Precedents of our 
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National I] Wellington’s Political and 
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+ reproducing passionate politics that wrecked politicians rather 
than made them, Distribution, which was a vital issue for twe nty 
vears after the election of Van Buren, never produced measurab! 
i sults, and was at best only a device to win votes. Whigs, who 
supported it in the hope that it might empty the treasury and 
cdvance their chances to get a high protective tariff, used it 
o dazzle frontier eyes, not to solve the social economic problem 
of the frontier region. The South, that fought it, disliked it less 
in the great political reactions it might produce; and Calhoun, 
great enemy, Was ready to go beyond distribution and give th 


lands themselves to the states in which they lay. Even the West, 


‘ that shouted for distribution, knew that distribution would not 

: meet its problems and continued at the same time to push for 
homesteads, 

Professor Stephenson has worked out, with endless pains and 

great accuracy, the shifting currents of political feeling that 

flowed around the issue of distribution. Much of the result is 

negative because there is no other possible result for a political 

study of the lands in these years. He makes it entirely clear why 


Henry Clay had no right to be president. 


The value of the book, and the learning and insight of th 
writer, increase the regret that the scheme omitted the economie 


and social phases of the lands. These were the years of manifest 


destiny. From the Detroit River to the Nueces the zone of the 
frontier swept in a great increasing crescent. The experiences 


of its rural conquerors made the first fundamental impression upon 
the Middle West we know today. The story of this social con 
quest has positive conclusions but is still untold; and we can only 
hope that when its teller comes he may do his work as adequately 
as has Professor Stephenson. 


Freperic L. Paxson. 


University of Wisconsin. 


The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776. 


By Arruur Merer Scuuiestncer. Columbia University 
: Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 
LXXVIII; Whole No. 182. (New York: Longmans Green 
and Company. 1918. Pp. 647. $4.00.) 
That economic causes played a large part in bringing about 
the American Revolution has been understood from the time John 
Adams wrote that molasses was an essential ingredient in Amer 
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War Time Control of Industry. The Experience of England. By 
Howarp L. Gray. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1918. Pp. xv, 307. $1.75.) 

Without a trace of mischievous bias, Professor Gray gives us 
here an admirable study of England’s struggle since 1914 to con 
trol specifle economic forces. But a few years ago it would have 
been called a study in interference with economic laws. Yet never 
could a stronger case be made out—that such “laws” after all 
exist—than in the three years’ experience here noted. There is 
not a change or an upturning that has not depended for its success 
on discovering and obeying certain business and human conditions 
already present. The real achievements in stimulating produc- 
tion, saving the waste in distribution and consumption, have no- 
where come except to those who have reckoned wisely with average 
motives largely economic. ‘The most momentous lesson from these 
ittempts seems to me the repeated discovery that, to get th 
efficiency for which the change is made, the entire group interests 
concerned have to be discovered and administratively recognized ; 
ind all this to a degree never before necessary. 

Again and again things halt because some important section of 
the business in hand is forgotten or left out. It is not enough 
to supplement the soldier by the civilian. ‘The manufacturer, the 
buyer, the distributor, and even narrower interests, have to be 
brought into the game. Many a delay was owing to the tardy 
discovery of what the leading interests were. The gravest blunders 
with organized labor were in forgetting or ignoring its representa 
tion, ‘The immense sacrifice of giving up those “standards” for 
which the unions had fought for more than a century has had 
some unforeseen rewards; never has labor got such “recognition” 
or come so near to substantial partnership in industrial control 
as in the period here covered. However much controlled business 
may go back to the old ways, organized labor is not in the least 
likely to give up this newly won power. That labor the world 
over, as well as foremost scientific bodies, is now asking to have 
its place in cabinets and even among the diplomacies is a sign of 
what this wider infusion of interests may accomplish in transform 
ing politics and parliamentary traditions. 

In such studies of “control” and attempted control as this, one 
sees the promise of economic and political changes which are at 
least the conditions of a more rational world order. The author 


chooses chiefly English experience, noting with real advantage our 
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were railroad iking over.” 

As in thr nt English reports, we see in 
this study h is been to carry explanation 
along with fi r habits. Wherever the reasons 
for change | be fairly understood, the popu 
lar acquiesce hole followed as it has in our 


country. 


It 1s too s vy what this assent to extreme 
collective cor n peace is restored. A dis- 
passionate 1 ; shows not only that we have 


been compe internationally but that in 
the process less lessons. Terms as des 


perately vag ‘a being subjected to practical 
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tests of the utmost value for future uses. Whether in produc 
tion, distribution, or consumption, we are learning about th 
range and nature of human motives. ‘Those who have clamored 
that “all profiteering should be stopped” have seen that without 
some measure of private profits production was almost auto 
matically checked. Those, on the other hand, who insisted that 
“interference with economic laws,” price fixing and regulation 
gen rally, would work nothing but confusion, have been quite as 
wide of the mark. Whatever the record of failure, the author’s 
chapters leave no doubt either as to the necessity or the wisdom 
of this “wartime control.” 

In the admirable summary with which the book closes the essen 
tial differences between English and American experience are 
clearly set down. In spite of appearances, this lunge toward 
state socialism has modified motives among all manner of workers 
less fundamentally than is popularly believed. We had learned 
iY fore the war that the later extensions of collectivism had dis 
turbed the main capitalistic motive far less than socialists and 
others had predicted. It is but another illustration of the power 
and skill with which private property adapts itself to altered 
environment. 

The author shows that our capacity and our willingness to 
learn from foreign experience will have severe testing. Shall we 
venture on some form of “leaving certificate’? Shall we over 
stimulate labor by the patriotic appeals and by bonus and over 


time and later have to correct it? Shall we allow “dilution” to 
go to dangerous lengths? Shall we draft men from sections of 
industry every whit as important as work in the trench and then 
have to call them back? Shall we check our insane bidding for 
labor from one industry to another with only loss and embarrass 
ment to national output? 

These are a few of the issues on which Professor Gray’s record 
does not throw light if we are wise enovgh to heed his conclusions. 


Joun Granam Brooks. 
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The Carnegie Endowment is planning to issue, some years hence, 
a comprehensive critical history of the war. In the meantime it has 
decided to bring out a series of preliminary studies, of which the 
present monograph is the first. The editor, in a prefatory note, 
outlines the scope of the more important of these preliminary stud 
ies. One will sum up the cost of the war. Another will deal with 
the questions whether the extension of state activity during the war 
is likely to be permanent, and whether, so far as it persists, it will 
involve the coming of socialism—questions to which the editor gives 
a decided negative. A third study will discuss the question whether 
complete national economic independence is feasible and desirable—a 
question to which the editor again foreshadows a negative answer, 
but with the proviso that if economic internationalism is to survive 
new and stronger safeguards must be devised. 

Dr. Shortt’s monograph is essentially an inquiry into the economic 
readjustments which the war involved for Canada; first, in domestic 
industry, and second, in foreign trade. As a preliminary, he surveys 
both the economic development of Canada during the prolonged era 
of extraordinary capital investment and speculative activity which 
ended in 1912, and the fall in speculative values and the cessation in 
construction work which followed. The analysis of the effects of 
large capital investments in a new country upon construction activity, 
urban speculation, and the balance of trade, is particularly thorough 
and acute. 
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Dr. Shortt s of the outbreak of war, coming in 
the midst of period. The immediate reduction of 
unemployme1 | the hectic prosperity brought about 
later by the g ries are clearly traced. Particular 
emphasis is | es in foreign trade, both as to the 
tremendous d inports alike, and as to the 
changes in tl 1—t he steady increase in the pro- 
portion of ex United Kingdom and in the propor- 
tion of impo United States. There is, by the way, 
a printer's er f percentages of imports in 1917 
given on page 27 re of imports from the United States 
should be 78, 

There is 1 nd incidental references, of the 
changes in pr vernment finance, or of the inter- 
action of pric It is to be hoped that these and 
other phases ( economics will be covered by Dr. 
Shortt in the h the same practical grasp and 
scientific deta racterize the present study. 

D.&. 
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Agricult M r, Forestry, and Fisheries 
The Foundation Prosperity: Studies in the Con- 
servation of I Vational Resources. By Ricnarp 

T. Exy, Ra Cuaries Lerru, and THomas 

Nixon Cary N York: Macmillan Company. 1917. 

Pp. xxix, 378 
It is a tribute ip of President Van Hise that 
the most importa n to the literature of the subject 
since his Conser: \ | Resources in the United States 
should be so lai t of his own university. The 
Foundations of N Prosperity is the outgrowth of the sym- 
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posium on conservation at the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress in December 1915. Under the editorship of Professor 
Ely, the four authors have expanded the contributions there pre 
sented into the present work. 

The most significant feature of the book is its attempt to bring 
to bear upon the complex problems of conservation the point of 
view of economics in conjunction with that of natural science and 
engineering. 

In part I, under the title Conservation and Economic Theory, 
Professor Ely points out that while in America the leaders in 
the conservation movement have been men of science, in Germany 
the doctrines of conservation had long been accepted as part of 
a system of practical political economy. Particularly illuminating 
is the author’s insistence that the key to a diminution of waste 
is well as to the correction of injustice in the distribution of 
natural wealth is to be found in the establishment of right “‘prop- 
erty-relations” and especially of right property-relations in land. 

Part II, contributed by Professor Hess, is a scholarly exposi 
tion of the conservation policies to be followed in each of four 
stages of economic evolution. ‘The demonstration of the relation 
between conservation and the interest rate given in chapter 3 is 
an admirable elucidation of a point which has hitherto received 
insufficient attention. 

In part III, Professor Leith considers the conservation of 
certain mineral resources—coal, iron, and copper—a subject on 
which his intimate acquaintance with the mining industry enables 
him to speak with authority. Professor Leith’s principal tliesis 
is the identity of public and private interests in the adoption of 
many measures tending to conserve mineral resources. He lists 
in detail improvements in mining and milling processes which have 
been adopted largely through the enlightened self-interest of pri 
vate owners and have effected important savings. Essentially, 
however, the improvements of this character urged by Professor 
Leith are simply betterments in engineering practice, which should 
be encouraged by the government and welcomed by all persons 
interested in conservation, but which do not involve a balancing 
of the interests of present against future or of private against 
public welfare, such as is implied by the term conservation. 

Indeed, even the steps advocated by Professor Leith which 
require the application of government power are largely designe: 


to assist private owners to adopt more efficient methods and in 
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volve no sacri t to future interests. He writes of 
coal: 

The most » possible to the government in the 
immediate futu perative arrangements under private 
ownership, mak to use common selling agencies,.... 
to divide the te: rved, .to allow the output to be pro- 
portion d to tl rtain territories,....all of which could 
be accomplished nt to the public if properly regulated 
by the govern t Federal Trade Commission. The 


enormous saving ; means would allow of the introduction 
of conservationa mines without raising the cost to the 


public. 


It is difficult t w the author’s proposal to permit 
cooperative ma co would not as easily permit the 
fixing of prices. 5S n of competitive bargaining is surely 
the first step in t hment of monopoly. The author shares 
a point of view mong men of applied science who have 
become impre ssed iperior effici ney of large-scale opera- 
tions and are pt ok the evil social results of concen- 
tration of con 

Since these pas vritten, it is interesting to note, the 
Fuel Administ: lertaken to apportion the output of 
the coal fields ling districts much as Professor 
Leith suggests ] rators be allowed to do, though for the 
purpose of inc: tion rather than of preventing waste 
in mining. It is ive that this action was possible only 
under a régime é t price fixation. 

Although part IV, ¢ rvation of Human Resources, by Pro- 
fessor Carver, b relation to the other contributions, it is 
the most readab iting portion of the book. It might 
be described as the gospel of productivity. Particu- 
larly refreshing nee upon the homely virtues of in- 
dustry and thrift ittack upon the frequently accepted 
doctrine that a on of habits of consumption in itself 
constitutes 

Perhaps the ficant aspect of the book is its attempt 
to bring to bear uy problems of conservation the combined 
resources of econon i natural science. Engineering prob- 
lems and prope ure so inextricably involved in an 
adequate conserva y that it can be framed neither by 


economist alon 


ilone. Much has been written 
concerning the «¢ of the exhaustion of perishable re- 
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sources by men whose ignorance of natural science and of what 
is possible from an engineering point of view led them into naivi 
errors. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the con 
servation movement has also suffered because the men of scien¢ 

who fathered it were unfamiliar with the property institutions 
ind economic forces of their time. The present work has helped 
to bridge the gap between the technology and the economics of 
conservation. 


Fr ED G. Tryon. 


The High Cost of Living. By Freprenic C. Howe. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1917. Pp. x, 275. $1.50.) 

Dr. Howe has been before the reading public so long that he 
needs no introduction. It follows that a book from his pen, bear 
ing the above title, is sure to have readers. In this book there are 
so many things worth saying which are well said, that one would 
like to commend it as a whole, but to do so would be misleading. 
The good portions are the chapters describing coéperation in Eu 
rope. Some of the parts not so good are mentioned below. 

The High Cost of Living deals with the conditions under which 
foodstuffs are produced. Thus it gets back at once to the land. 
The most unfavorable pictures of the farming world are presented, 
apparently for the ultimate purpose of introducing the remedy, 
which is a specific, the single tax. 

One of the first of a considerable list of warped truths is found 
early in the book (p. 15), where it is stated that but one half of 
our cultivable area is cultivated. As here used this statement 
can have but one import: some one or something is to blame be 
cause it is not being cultivated. As a bald fact it is probably true 
that but half of the land which is physically capable of cultiva 
tion is so used. No doubt Dr. Howe would turn to the agricul 
tural volumes of the census and prove that much of this land is in 
Illinois and Iowa. Before commenting on the fact that some of 
it really is in the best agricultural sections, let us notice that over 


10 per cent of the neglected acres are in Nevada; land on which a 


jack rabbit works hard getting a living. Much more of this cul 


tivable land is in western Texas, in Utah, Arizona, and New Mex 
ico. But a large share of the unmeasured millions of uncultivated 
acres in the United States are much more valuable uncultivated 
than cultivated. Other quantities of land are being put under 
cultivation slowly and are yielding good results. 
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It worries Dr. Howe to discover that 400,000,000 acres of land 
in farms are not cultivated at all. “How can we break up the 
900,000,000 acres held in great estates, and throw open to use 
the 400,000,000 acres enclosed in farms but not cultivated by the 
owners?” Like tl neultivated land not in farms a great deal 
of this 400,000,000 acres of uncultivated land is in the semi-arid 
region. Much of it is used for pasture and-it has not yet been 
demonstrated that it has under present conditions any higher use. 
The attempts to turn the pasture lands of the plains and basin 
country into arable land have resulted in two failures to one suc- 
cess, and the failures are frequently tragedies. Many millions of 
acres of this untilled farm land are in pasture throughout the 
humid section of the country. Pasture produces less per acre than 
arable land, but it costs less to make it produce, and the reasons 


for leaving it in pasture are, in the minds of the farmer, adequate. 
Erosion is prevented, fertility is not wasted, labor is saved. Ther« 
are 84,000,000 acres of cultivable pasture land in the country, a 
tract the size of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Of the remaining un- 
cultivated land in farms a large part is put to some use, often 
good use. There is land in woods, or, without being classed as 
pasture, that is grazed more or less. Much land is not fit for culti- 


vation on account of rock, or water, or topography. Dr. Howe 
should observe that a great deal of land is not being held “against 
the needs of society” so much as it is being held by the Almighty 
for future geological development. 

Dr. Howe’s complaint is not a criticism of the farmer, but a 


commiseration. ‘The farmer does not fix the price of his wheat as 
other producers of their products.” The farmer has been told 


over and over that almost every one besides himself has the privi- 
lege of setting the prices on his wares, This is another way of 
saying that the farmer alone enjoys no monopoly. But does he 
not have about the same privilege of setting the prices on his goods 


that the merchant has on his? The farmer has the privilege of 
keeping his grain for home use, or awaiting a rise in the market 
which Dr. Howe seems able to forecast with the precision of the 
astronomer’s prediction of an eclipse. The farmer may set his 
price and see what will happen. He may sell, or he may keep his 
goods. Many a farmer keeps horses on his farm eating a hundred 
dollars worth of feed a year, exercising his right to set prices. He 
sets a price on his pot itoes in the fall and finds himself still in pos- 


session of them six months later with the market glutted. A mer- 
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chant sets a price on his clothing, and his customers, believing that 
they can do better elsewhere, leave him in charge of his wares till 
they are out of style. One great reason why the merchant seems 
to be an arbitrary price-maker is because he knows the market and 
sets a price which will move the goods, and by no means always at 
a profit. If there is any point at all to Dr. Howe’s lament it must 
be that the farmer should enter the realm of monopoly, and, like 
others, hold up his customers. 

The grain exchange comes in for a double portion of denuncia- 
tion: “They deal in futures.” And yet the farmers without excep 
tion deal in futures whenever they handle grain for themselves 
beyond the farm. The grain dealers, according to the author, all 
but openly steal from the farmer 15 to 25 cents a bushel on wheat 
through “short-weighing, over-docking and price-gouging.” It is 
true Dr. Howe shifts the responsibility for this sweeping accusa 
tion to other shoulders, but he accepts the testimony. Now it so 
happens that there are farmers marketing their wheat through 
other channels, and getting the terminal market price for it, but 
not at a saving of 15 to 25 cents per bushel. Far from it. Rather 
at the same figure given them by these outlaws, or at a saving of a 
modest 3 or 4 cents—a saving well worth the effort. 

Not only do the grain dealers take these unconscionable tolls 
almost before the very eyes of the farmer; they put the price of 
wheat down when the farmer sells and boost it when they sell. The 
farmer cannot hold wheat for this inevitable rise because he does 
not own the terminal elevators. True, but wheat can be stored on 
the farm just as economically as anywhere. Yet careful studies 
show that, one year with another, there is but a small margin of 
profit in storing. The cheese producers have almost as good facili- 
ties for storing cheese as has a dealer, but they rarely store; they 
are afraid to speculate and they want their money at once. 

The movement of grain production into the West many of us 
had looked upon as a natural result of the distribution of soil, the 
favorable topography, climate, and drainage of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. But from The High Cost of Living we learn that 
this is not the case. “The railroads have destroyed farming in 
New York in order that they may enjoy the earnings that come 
from a thousand-mile haul from the Far West.” In another con- 
nection the reader is told that the distributors have so discour- 
aged the farmers of New York that they produce only 5 per cent 
of the food required for the city of New York. It would be useless 
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to go over a very & of statistical data to prove that there 
is still some im] Wa) ture in the eastern states; that the 
great drawba igriculture is not the lack of railway 
facilities. A g n ago the West went through a struggle 
against the ra belief at the time being that the railroads 
were holding up ern farmer for an inordinate charge for 
carrying freig indeed have won a great victory if 
they induced t! o put their charges so low as to work a 
hardship on the f it the very door of the great cities, with 
respect even to highly s} ilized products. 

It may be of s slight interest to note that New York State 
in both 1900 and 1910 had the largest number of, and most valu- 
able, cows of any sta n the Union: and that she was outdone in 
1910 in the total 1 f livestock by but five states; that the 
New York hay c1 cond in tons and first in value; that she 
raised more than 10 per cent of the potato crop of the country, and 
produced dairy pi greater in value than those of any other 
state. In fact there was really a very great deal of farming still 
going on in New } at the time of the last census. Pennsylvania 
boasts of the richest ag tural county in the United States, and 
produces the third valuable hay crop. The dairyman of the 
East buys his gra the western farmer rather than raise it 
himself because he » believe that it is cheaper to buy 
it than to rais¢ 

According to 7 H Cost of Living the packers have dis- 
couraged the eastern producers of livestock and now threaten those 
of the West. Just how they will prosper after the West also ceases 
to be a stock prod intry is not suggested. The writer of 
this article is willing mit that he had long been under the im 
pression that his nat tate, which ranks first in the production 
of hogs, holds that stinction because of the advantages which 
she has in growing Indian corn as compared with New England 
and the Middle At States. Because of the railways we have 
territorial division bor carried to a considerable extent. Should 
the present freight restion continue we may have forced upon 
us the situation wl Dr. Howe so warmly commends, community 
self-sufficiency. ‘This would mean that the Eastern states would 
have to feed thems s and the West would have an undisposable 
surplus or resort 1 vy different type of agriculture. 

It is stated that the banks are in collusion with the packers and 


grain monopolists, and whenever the latter want produce to flow 
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into the markets they let the bankers know it and they in turn 
threaten to call in the loans. The farmer, therefore, is put at a 
disadvantage and takes what he can get to avoid the fate of having 
his goods sold from him under the hammer. This startling evi 
dence has not heretofore been widely published, and a large num 
ber of those to whom it is now divulged will call for the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

Dr. Howe harks back to the good old times of barter at the 
village store, and praises without stint the conditions of that per- 
iod. Now it has fallen to the lot of some of us to go carefully 
over the history of the farmers of a generation ago. Contentment 
is not the dominant note. The farmers were angry, discontented, 
and belligerent. Possibly Dr. Howe means longer ago than forty 
years by a “generation,” but he is specific in speaking of the time 
when the laws of supply and demand were still in operation “tand 
we had no cost-of-living problem.” This was until into the nin 
ties (p. 157). So apparently the decade or two before the middie 
nineties were the times from which we should take our patterns. 
We remember those golden agricultural days. ‘Those were the 
times when wheat was selling on the western farms at 50 cents a 
bushel; when hogs brought 3 cents a pound; cattle about the same. 
A little earlier the farmer’s wife made butter at 8 cents a 
pound and sold eggs at 8 cents a dozen. ‘These prices may 
have contained a competitive profit, but it was not apparent. Land 
was cheap, but it took the owners almost as many years to pay 
for their farms at $10 an acre as it has recently taken their 
sons and grandsons to pay for the same land at $100 to $200 an 
acre. The farmers of forty years ago had as landowners one very 
great advantage; they could earn enough money for the initial 
payment much more quickly than can the young men of today. 
During the good times before the era of monopoly the farmers 
joined the Farmers’ Alliance by hundreds of thousands and voted 
for free silver and an increase of paper currency. And their 
reason for this action was their poverty. About the time Dr. 
Howe sets as the beginning of evils, the farmers were getting well 
enough off so that agitators had hard work to get a following. 
More recently in the Northwest where the reliance has been mainly 
on one crop, and where they have suffered sorely from drought 
two years in succession, they have again undertaken to get relief 
through politics. It is a pity that they could not have gone ahead 
a little more calmly with some of the good reforms they had under 
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to plan how to help the tenants of the 


for those who need it, how to bring 


to time for overcharging their custom- 
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ers in interest rates. Let us take the testimony of the United 
Grain Growers of Winnipeg concerning the saving to be made by 
farmers on shipping their own grain to Europe—and it is not 50 
or 75 cents a bushel. Let us remember that so long as private 
property exists those who hold it during a time of rapidly rising 
prices will make money by it. Let us not believe that the farmers 
are altogether without hope or prosperity until we have visited 
them and talked with them; all the time remembering that there 
are 7.000.000 farmers, and that while there are sections in which 
they are not prosperous it is not fair to assume that all are as 
badly off as the worst. 

We will agree that tenancy may become a menace, and that 
public attention should be given to the settlement of our unoccu- 
pied lands. Nevertheless, so long as tenancy is a stepping stone to 
ownership, it is not altogether bad. We will agree that some limi 
tations ought very likely to be placed on the ownership of land. 
We will find in fact a vast number of things to do including a reor- 
ganization of some marketing arrangements. But we must not 
indulge in such unprovable assertions as are found in The High 
Cost of Living concerning the rotting of crops on the ground, as 
though it were very general, or as though the farmer were not 
himself at least partly to blame for the trouble. 

It may be necessary before we get far in solving the problems 
so in need of a solution to forget to advocate panaceas. Seldom in 
the history of the world have reforms come by any one stroke of 
genius. It is true that there would be no great incentive to own 
land should the government confiscate its value in the form of a tax. 
But neither would we care to own other income producing prop- 
erty with the value squeezed out of it. Let us apply heavy taxes 
to urban lands where the evils of landlordism are much worse than 
in the country, and while the great majority of our rented farms 
are owned by men with but a single farm each, and while the ma- 
jority of our tenants are not oppressed, work for some plan to 
promote farm ownership rather than take away the property in- 
terest in land which is one of the strongest incentives to land 
ownership. 

It is all well and good for a single-taxer to believe in his vision, 
but in trying to realize it, it would seem to a skeptic to be better 
to face the issue squarely, to confine oneself to the facts as they 
are, rather than to undertake to prove by statements, no matter 
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how honest, nded by de plorable conditions, 
conditions wl! re not apparent. 


B. H. Hrsparp. 
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Transportation and Communication 
The Regulation of Railways. By Samvet O. Dunn. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. Pp. x, 354. 1918. 
$1.75.) 

The author of this book, though inclined to believe that the 
present agitation for permanent government ownership of the rail- 
ways will not bear fruit, nevertheless confesses to some anxiety 
lest the government retain the railways after the war is over. 
Because he strongly opposes government ownership he presents an 
elaborate argument against this policy; because he believes that 
government ownership will prove but temporary, he takes up in 
considerable detail the nature of the regulation that should pre 
vail upon the return of the railways to their former owners. 

The usual arguments against government ownership are pre- 
sented. We are told that politicians would be chosen to manage 
the railways; that the employees would demand excessive wages 


and through the exercise of their political power would secure 
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them: that tl nsions and improvements would be 
dictated by p r than economic considerations; that 
contracts wou further party rather than public in- 
terests; and that | be adjusted so as to placate favored 
communities rat! rve the general welfare. Were the 
government to be } ive and efficient the case would be other- 
wise; as a matt t, so we are told, governmental admin- 
istration is uns t, and largely swayed by political 
influences. 

What then shou relation of the government to the rail- 
ways after the w led? In the opinion of the author, the 
best solution of t vould be a modified system of regula- 
tion. The benef past regulation are freely conceded. Regu- 
lation is said to lestroyed the railways’ domination of poli- 
tics; to have ¢ rebating, and to have greatly reduced 
unfair discriminati have thrown the light of publicity 
upon railroad mis gement, financial and otherwise. Yet the 
policy of regulat | not prove altogether successful. Under 
it the rates of the railways were reduced, while their expenses and 
taxes were Increasing erious detriment of their net earn- 
ings. Because « juate revenues, new construction was re- 
duced to a mini necessary maintenance expenditures 
were postpone d; I t when war came upon us the rail- 
ways were not ri \ ge part of the difficulty the author 
attributes to the f e railways did not have one master, 


but forty-nine. He it control over rates be taken out of 
the hands of the 


state Commerce { 


, and vested solely in the Inter- 
d that the commission adopt a 
more liberal policy to railway rates, in order that 
the carriers may nds with which to provide satis- 
factory service. ‘I sion, moreover, should be empowered 
to fix minimum ra is Maximum rates; to regulate the 


issues of securities on for federal incorporation) ; and 


to exercise broad on over railway construction and 
operation (to th <clusion of state jurisdiction). It 
goes without saying peal of those laws that endeavor 
to retain competi r railways (the Sherman act as 
applied to railway five of the Act to Regulate Com- 


merce) is recomme! 


In conclusion, t ggests a plan for the reorganiza- 


tion of the railways a il lines. 


Regional holding com- 
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panies should be incorporated under federal laws for the purpose 
of acquiring all the stock (it would not be necessary to acquire 
the bonds) of the railways located within their particular region. 
The stock issues of each regional holding company, whether for 
the purpose of acquiring the railways within its district or of 
financing future requirements, must be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. On the stock thus approved the govern 
ment should guarantee a return sufficiently high to make the stock 
marketable at par. In order that the company might have an 
incentive to efficient management, an arrangement should be made 
for the division among the company and the government of all 
profits above the guaranteed return. Two thirds of the directors 
of each regional holding company should be chosen by the stock- 
holders (to prevent political considerations overriding economic 
considerations), and one third by the government. By this plan, 
the author urges, the difficulties inherent in the presence of 
“strong” and “weak” roads side by side would be removed; the 
wastes of competition would be eliminated; and a proper balance 
between centralization and decentralization of management would 
be attained, 

This book should prove of distinct interest to all students of 
railway problems. ‘Though the author is clearly one-sided in his 
discussion of government ownership, he has given us a sincere 
and able argument in favor of the adoption of a liberal policy of 
railroad regulation. Moreover, his regional holding company 
plan, which was doubtless suggested by the federal reserve banking 
system, merits careful consideration, and particularly so in case 
a decision is made to return to private ownership of the railways. 

Evior Jones. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 


The Canadian Railway Problem. By FE. B. Biccar. (Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1917. Pp. vii, 258. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. Biggar, who has had much experience in the field of journal- 
ism, has produced a thought-provoking work in this book, although 
there will be many, undoubtedly, who will not agree with his 
general conclusions. The work in general is a philippic delivered 
with vigour, if not terseness, against the private ownership of 
railways, and especially against private ownership of railways in 


Canada. 
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The book, l! DiIniol 


arrangement of , both in the chapters dealing with 


theory and in t er to 


, suffers from lack of correct 


discussion of historical and 
practical prob irrangement would have been to 
have made thi 


Canadian conditions first; then 


of actual con e on this continent, in Europe, and 


in Asia; and de his main analysis of the data 
gathered and t n of general principles. However, Mr. 


Biggar plunges a sharp attack upon the rail- 


road as a “rey 


coliector. 


The main the 


ying his entire treatment of the subject is 
that the railro isurped certain natural functions and 
rights which be t mmunity at large, and which can 


not be surrender tal injury to the state. In this 


respect the railroa volutionist, trampling upon the inalien 
able rights and 1 individual and the nation. It is 
Mr. Biggar’s cont the ills resulting therefrom are so 
iture and scope, that the health 


restored until the people assume 
complete ownel | oT +} 


serious and far-! 


of the body pol 


ic railroads. His argument 
that railway ra to if not de jure, taxes, is well known; 
as is also the p draws between what he considers 


the practically id nections of the postal system and the 


railways. Develo] ts he makes out a strong case 
in behalf of pub p of all the highways of a nation 


whether turnpik , or railroads. 


The most valual Mr. Biggar’s work is found in his 


historical treat: opment of the Canadian railway 


system, and the ] y pursued in the past of granting 
lavish aid to pri way corporations, in the form of both 


cash and subsid is a particularly valuable chap- 
ter on the Hudson’s Bay ¢ p 


pany and the practically sovereign 
powers conferred uj vith respect to the ownership and control 
of its territories 1 Canada. True, large areas were with- 
drawn from the jurisdicti this company with the expansion 
of Canada westv even today the land controlled and 


owned by this orga sit not only wealthy but powerful. 


There are few w! lisagree with Mr. Biggar in his contention 


that the alienating publi 


ic domain to promote private enter- 
government help is to be given 


in the granting of cash subsidies. 


prise is much less | erred, if 


at all for such und 
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Nor will many, conversant with the situation, cavil at the au- 
thor’s strictures upon the corruption and extravagance that 
accompanied the construction of the great transcontinental rail- 
ways of Canada. It is generally recognized, however, that the 
“corruption” argument has little weight either for or against any 
particular form of railway ownership in Canada, as unfortunately 
neither private nor public ownership of the nation’s railways has 
climinated extravagance, corruption and waste. It is also evident 
that Mr. Biggar is quite correct in his contention that the build- 
ing of parallel lines of railways in the Dominion has not, through 
competition, lowered rates, but that on the contrary rates are 
maintained at a high level because of the necessity of providing a 
return on the huge investments involved, 

The author makes a valuable analysis of the conditions affecting 
the operation of Canada’s great publicly owned railroad, the 
Intercolonial. In reply to the charge that this railroad has not 
paid, he shows that it has, in the last year or two, produced a 
surplus of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; and that the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the management of the road has been 
taken out of party politics, and that the railroad is at last run as 
a railroad should be. Mr. Biggar finds in party patronage the 
blight that has hitherto vitiated public enterprise, whether railroad 
or other; and asserts that, when other countries have taken over 
private railways, they have found it unwise to allow each member 
of Parliament to set himself up as a railway director and to sub- 
ordinate national service to the interests of his own constituency. 
In his opinion it is unfair to demand that the Intercolonial show a 
yearly surplus in proportion to that of the Canadian Pacific, in 
view of the princely aid given to the latter by the nation, and 
hence its smaller cost of construction per mile. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Biggar, in detail, into his analy- 
sis of the present railroad situation in Canada and elsewhere, as 
affected by the war. Quite obviously the various governments have 
been obliged owing to the exigencies of war to assume more or less 
direct control of the railroads; but it would be unwise to draw the 
deduction that the most progressive nations are swinging towards 
state ownership and socialism, And, finally, although Mr. Biggar 
in his prefatory remarks disclaims any hostility to the capitalists 
associated with Canadian railroads, and Canadian railroad build- 
ers, it is fair to say that his book is far from being judicial in tone 
and temper. Nevertheless, in this work we have an interesting and 
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worth while, although decidedly partisan, contribution to the 
literature availab Canadian railroad economics. 
W. W. Swanson. 
The University Saskatchewan. 
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The function and utilit free ports. (New York: The Merchants’ 
Association of N 101 \y ril, 1918. Pp. 29.) 
This is a short lect 


on of arguments in favor of the establish- 
ment of a free port at New York, reprinted from earlier sources. 
The brief submitted to the United States Tariff Commission is in- 
cluded together w from the hearings; also an answer by 


Mr. Henry R. Towne to the published arguments of Mr. Irving T. 
Bush against the free port project. It is claimed that the installa- 
tion of a free por New York Harbor would develop a great col- 
lection and dist: tion center, especially for raw materials, and 
create a great internat il market, a center for more shipping lines, 
and a transhipment point of first magnitude. It is asserted further 
that this would promote the commercial supremacy of the United 


States in all parts of the world, promote the importance and effi- 


ciency of the port of New York, and directly benefit many industries 
using imported raw terials 
Report of committe nted to advise as to measures requisite for 
the maintenance of the British mercantile marine. (London: Cham- 
ber of Shipping of the United Kingdom and Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Associatio1 1917 Pp. 74.) 
The traffic library. Vol. 13, Law of common carriers, abridged. (Chi- 
cago: Am. Commer Assoc. 1918. Pp. 260.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
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Drucker, A. P. R. Retail delivery at the bar. A suggested solution 


of an acute mercantile problem. (Eugene: Univ. of Oregon. 1918. 


Pp. 8.) 

Husericu, C. H. 7 
gether with a consid 
enemies and of the effect of 


lating to trading with the enemy, to- 
if the civil rights and disabilities of alien 


ar on the contracts with alien enemies. 
(New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1918. Pp. 185. $5.) 
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Latur, N. La guerre au commerce allemand. (Paris: Tenin. 1918. 
Pp. viii, 223. 3.50 fr.) 

Se.rrince, H. G. The romance of commerce. (New York: John Lane 
Co. 1918. $3.) 


Snow, C. D., and Kraut, J. J. German trade and the war. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous series no. 65. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 236.) 

The Department of Commerce has rendered a service in bring- 
ing together in organized form the fragmentary material relat- 
ing to commercial and economic conditions in Germany and their 
relation to plans and preparations for the period following the war. 
After an introductory section upon the failure of Germany’s aims 
to be dictator of commerce, a picture is given us of German economic 
life in war time, showing the lack of efficient administration, and 
the difficulties of business men due to shortage of coal and materials 
generally, to transportation and labor conditions, and to the unlim- 
ited interference of bureaucratic and military authorities. 

Upon the declaration of war German foreign trade was confined 
to the countries of central Europe and to the nearby neutrals. Im- 
portation of raw materials for war industries has been centralized in 
a government organization. Importation for private account is 
hampered by various measures; the export trade is similarly limited 
by numerous prohibitions. 

Manufacture has been largely confined to war needs. In the re- 
port a number of leading industries are taken up for discussion. 
The increased profits of the iron and steel and electrical companies, 
the shortage of coal and raw materials in the textile industry, are 
accorded special attention. In a later section upon the vital ques- 
tion of materials, Germany’s dependence upon foreign sources is 
clearly shown by statistics. Many interesting facts are given re- 
garding the search for substitutes which has been forced upon Ger- 
many, by war conditions. 

In cartell organization some changes have been made. New syndi- 
cates have been formed among the producers of bar iron, dyestuffs, 
silk, and other textiles; while the important coal and steel syndicates 
have been prolonged. The manufacturers of boots and shoes were 
compelled by government authority to combine; compulsory syndica- 
tion was also applied to the leather and soap industries. 

Under the heading Labor Conditions in War Time a number of 
topics are taken up including the suspension of strikes by agree- 
ment, the shortage of factory labor, law against idleness, the em- 
ployment of women and of prisoners of war, and wages of workers. 

Of special interest are the sections dealing with Money and Bank- 
ing, and with Loans, Taxation, and Proposed Monopolies. Although 
external results of German banks were excellent, the significance of 
bank statements is belied by the darkness of the economic situation. 
In the financing of the war, one notices in particular the tendency 
to stress loans and bear lightly upon taxation as a means of raising 
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revenue; also the dependence placed upon war indemnities. The 
section upon Preparation for Trade after the War contains little that 
is definite but the impression gained is that active preparation for 
the post-war period is being made. 
H. R, Tospat, 
Appendices to statement prepared for the committee to show general 
nature and extent of international trade of the world, and share of 
United Kingdom in that trade, prior to the war. (London: Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom and Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Association. 1917. Pp. 132.) 

Object and scope of the report: Empire and foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom; Empire and foreign trade of the British dominions 
and possessions: Foreign trade of other countries; The world’s steam 
tonnage; Conclusions drawn in regard to foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom from 1904 to 1913; Trade policy, particular markets, 
encouragement of trade in all markets, trade policy on shipping 
questions. 

Apergu des importations principales dans les divers pays, de 1911 a 

1913 avec indication des provenances francaises et étrangéres. 
(Paris: Alean. 1918. Pp. xxxvi, 161. 8.80 fr.) 

Le commerce franco-américain. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1918. Pp. 
xxvi, 306. 3.50 fr.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Farm Accounting. By Hiram T. Scovitt. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xxi, 429. $2.) 
The Determination of Farming Costs. By C. S. Orwiy. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1917. Pp. 144. 5s.) 

Generally speaking, two methods of accountancy have rivalled 
each other in recent years for the farmer’s favor as schemes for 
determining his business gains or losses. One of these may be 
described, through using its most distinctive element, as the “labor 
income” method of farm accounting, and the other as some form 
or another of “farm costs” accounting. The labor income plan is 
much the more widely used. In the numerous and extensive sur- 
veys of farm management practices in different parts of the 
country made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and by the various agricultural colleges, this is the plan which 
has been used for determining farm profitableness or unprofitable- 
ness, The college extension service, under the Smith-Hughes 
law, employs in all the agricultural colleges an official to teach 
this system of account keeping to farmers, and not a few of the 
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numerous farm accounting systems promoted by private agencies 
are simply the labor income scheme with variations. 

The scheme itself, in brief, provides for the capitalization of 
the farmer’s equipment property, which, together with his oper- 
ating expenses, is subtracted from his gross annual income. The 
remainder represents the far-famed “labor income” to the farmer. 
Manifestly, the factor of importance in this plan of accounting 
is the capitalization factor; and many students have observed that 
through taking on higher and higher capitalizations with each 
succeeding year (farms have appreciated in value during the past 
two decades more than during the previous four hundred years), 
there is a tendency on the part of equipment property to absorb 
the entire farm income. Indeed, it is not impossible that a farm 
may appreciate so highly during some year, consequently take 
on so high a capitalization, as to absorb all the income for this 
year, leaving the farmer wealthy, but with no personal compensa- 
tion for the year’s work. It is doubtless the fact of the income 
absorption power of capitalized land which has brought discredit 
upon the labor income plan as a system of accountancy, however 
useful it may be for other purposes. 

The farm costs method of accounting is of a distinctly different 
type from this; and a prime merit of the two books before us 
is that they are not “labor income” survey contributions, but, on 
the other hand, are texts which belong to the “costs” accounting 
class. 

The work by Professor Scovill is indeed probably the most 
comprehensive discussion which has yet been given to accountancy 
upon the farm. <A mere statement of the chapter titles shows its 
scope. The subject-matter under the first four of these titles 
is taken up with the technique of double entry bookkeeping, using 
agricultural material for illustrative purposes. Chapters 5, 6, 
and 7 are employed in the description of the various special 
accounts which arise, the different books to be used, and the 
abstracts that may be made. Chapters 8 and 9 are devoted to 
cost accounts and their problems, while 10, the last chapter, is 
given to the purposes and difficulties of interpreting costs. An 
admirable appendix devoted to various computation tables and an 
up-to-date bibliography completes the volume. 

A scheme of accounting is pragmatic in its purpose, or there 
is little reason for its existence. The final chapter in this work 
undertakes to show the practical teachings in farming which may 
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be drawn from the cost accounts which have been presented. 
“Farm management,” as the application of lessons of this sort is 
called, has always been coupled with the labor income scheme of 
farm accounting described above. Farm management studies of 
the labor income kind have always involved, furthermore, the well 
known data regarding farm enterprise, “diversity,” “quality,” 


and “size.” It is no small tribute to the originality of the text 
that it breaks away from this tradition entirely ; and cost accounts 
are interpreted in this book under such titles as “Initiating new 
projects,” “Preparation of comparative analyses,” and “A guide 
in handling labor.” 

The bane of all farm cost accounting is the necessary depend- 
ence which must be placed upon estimates in order to secure the 
data for the original records. Few farm cost data develop auto 
matically, as in other businesses, through the routine of business 
transactions. ‘The farmer buys and sells but little, most of the 
elements of his business are unpriced and are available for account 
ancy records only through having estimated values placed upon 
them. The difficulties of data collecting for farm costs account- 
ancy are in fact so formidable that practical attempts at farm 
costs keeping, whether by government or by the experiment sta- 
tions, have always required the use of trained experts for this 
gathering of records. ‘The hope of the publishers, therefore, that 
“practical farmers will find this book an invaluable aid in their 
daily work” is subject to some discount. 

Furthermore, farm costs are largely joint costs, and the busi- 
ness itself is one of relatively large fixed capital, as compared 
with operating capital, so that a very considerable school of farm 
accountants deny the need or usefulness of final costs in this 
sort of accounting, and look only for relative ones. This text, 
however, undertakes the discovery of absolute costs; and more 
than three score accounts and an equal number of formulas for 
adjustments and postings and closings are employed. One is re- 
lieved entirely of the impression in reading this book—an im- 
pression which the comparative smallness of the farm business 
gives—that accountancy upon the farm may be a “soft snap.” 

Every thinkable sacrifice exacted and all the rewards derived 
through the operation of a farm are suitably distributed by the 
chapters of this book as debits and credits to the proper accounts 
which represent the farm transactions. Certain financial state- 
ments are then transcribed, and the farmer is furnished with the 
sought for profit and loss information. Reckonings of this sort, 
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if performed in a more or less obvious way, are termed by the 
author “farm accounting”; if gone into more penctratingly, the 
term “farm cost accounting” is applied; and the text is fairly 
evenly divided between these two titles. 

Farm Accounting will be sufficient if one wishes to find his profits 
as a farmer, as distinct from his profits as an individual, and to find 
the amounts of the expenses and the sales of various commodities rep- 
resented by transactions with outsiders. But one must use Farm Cost 
Accounting if one wishes to find the profit from each branch of his 
farming operation, after considering all expenses of production and 
maintenance, and all incomes resulting from the consumption of pro 
ductive elements upon the farm, as well as from farm sales. 

One can hardly praise too highly the skill with which the author 
has analyzed the farm business and classified its significant trans- 
actions, and has shown the adjustments and computations by 
which the residuum of profits or loss may be derived. Of the 
“more than a hundred systems of bookkeeping” which Dr. Spill- 
man declares “have been offered for the farmer’s use,’”? none, we 
venture the claim, has approached the present work in thorough- 
ness of analysis and breadth of classification. The system seems 
convincing, too, and one readily believes that the conclusions re- 
sulting will accord with the facts. The many and varied exercises 
in accountancy problems which the text affords, together with the 
well selected list of questions following each chapter, help to add 
to the merits of the book for teaching purposes. 


The Determination of Farming Costs is a small volume from 
the University of Oxford Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics, giving the conclusions from studies made in cost keep- 
ing upon twenty English farms in 1915 by this Institute. The 
accountancy methods in this book are essentially identical with 
those in the one just described. Both use the double entry system, 
both seek for absolute costs, and both use similar nominal 
accounts, and employ similar adjustments in reaching results. 
The valuation problem, however, is handled differently by the two 
books. In the American work, market prices are utilized as far 
as possible in assigning values to the farm elements which enter 
into costs. In the English work, farm element values—the home 
grown feed used in a dairy, for example—must be synthesized or 
built up out of the costs incurred in their production; the use of 
market prices for valuing cost elements is distinctly condemned. 
The book is scholarly, interestingly arranged, and very suggestive. 

Wirtsur O. Heprick. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Apams, H. (¢ In way accounting. (New York: Holt. 1918. 
Pp. x, 465. $3 

Beese, D. L. ki dits and collections. (New York: Harper. 
1918. $1.50 

Be.ipine, A. G | ints and accounting practice. (New York: Am. 
Bk. Co. 1918. Pp. vi 24. 90c.) 

Busn, C. H. U2 m business law, with business forms and illustra 
tive cases. Balt ! Rowe Co. 1918. rp. x, 465. $1.10.) 

CHAMBONNAUD, | Le faires nouvelles. La technique des affaires, 
méthodes frat et étrangéeres. (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1918. 


Pp. iv, 295. 
Cuitps, F. H. Sa jotiable instruments. A treatise on American 


business law, vol Chicago: Walton School of Commerce. 1917. 
Pp. 733-1428. 


Drury, H. B. § management. Second edition, revised. (New 
York: Longmans. 1918. Pp. 251. $2.50.) 
EGe.eston, D.C. | ms in cost accounting. (New York: Appleton. 
1918. Pp. L9 0 
To be reviewed 
FarnuaM, D. 7 | utive statistical control. Factory management 
course, vol. 2 New York: Industrial Extension Institute. 1918. 


Pp. xvi, 452. 


GrirritH, J. B. ¢ ration accounts and voucher system. (Chicago: 
American Technical Society. 1917.) 
Katu, E. W. Uniform cost accounting for steel furniture industry. 


(Cleveland: National Assoc. of Steel Furniture Mfrs. 1918. Pp. 
106.) 


Keutiey, R. W. Hiring the worker. (New York: Engg. Mag. Co. 
1918. Pp. vii 250 

Kent, W. Bookkeeping and cost accounting for factories. (New 
York: Wiley. 1918. Pp. 261. $4.) 

Kester, R. B. A tin theory and practice. (New York: Ronald 
Press. 1918. Pp. xxiv, 607. $2.50.) 


To be reviewed 


Lapp, W. J. Ladd ndensed discount book; containing absolutely 
correct computa s of commercial discounts selected from Ladd’s 
discount book no New Haven, Conn.: Ladd’s Discount Bk. 


1917. Pp. 109. $1 
Lorp, F. W. Ethics of contracting and the stabilizing of profits. 
(Garden City: Country Life Press. 1918. Pp. x, 184.) 
Contains chapters on the relationships of the owner, contractor, 
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both general and sub-contractor, the architect, the supply house, the 


a 
: manufacturer, and the trade-union, The author favors the open-price 
: plan as a “most practical and ethical method of stabilizing profits.” 
Fair dealing and publicity are advocated in business negotiations. 
Moore, W. U. The law of commercial paper. (New York: Appleton. 
1918. $1.75.) 
Naustouy, G. A. and Humpurey, J. R. A system of accounting for fruit 
shipping organizations. Bull. 590. (Washington: Dept. Agri. 1918. 
Pp. 60. 10c.) 
Norpert-Lartu. La guerre au commerce allemand. (Paris: Tenin. 
1918. Pp. 223. 3.50 fr.) 
Parkuurst, F. A. The science of management. (Cleveland, O.: The 
Management Sales Bureau, 1491 East 114th St. 1918. Pp. 200. 
i #3.) 
Rogers, J. Newspaper building, application of efficiency to editing, to 
mechanical production, to circulation and advertising, with cost find 
ing methods, office forms and systems. (New York: Harper. 1918. 
Pp. 312. #5.) 
Sauiers, E. A. The principles of depreciation, (New York: Ronald 
Press. 1918. $2.50.) 
Better business letters conference. Proceedings, first annual convention, 
October 15-16, 1917, Worcester, Mass. (Worcester: H. N. Rasely, 
Norton Co, 1918. Pp. 171. $1.) 
Depreciation and obsolescence, as governed by federal income tax requ- 
) lations. (New York: Loomis, Suffern & Fernald. 1918. Pp. 24.) 


Vanagement problems in retail shoe stores. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, bull. no. 10. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. 
5 50c. ) 


Managing a business in war time. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. Two vols. 
Pp. 198; 204. 1918.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 
Caun, H. Capital today. A study of recent economic development. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Putnam. 1918. 
Pp. xii, 376. $2.) 
l'tetcuer, W. M. Cyclopedia of the law of private corporations. Vol. 
t. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1918. Pp. xxvii, 3363-4672.) 


Kaves, A. M. Contracts and combinations in restraint of trade. (Chi 
cago: Callaghan. 1918. Pp. xiii, 169. $1.75.) 

Nims, H. D. Unfair competition and trade-marks. Second edition, en- 
larged. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1918.) 
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Stevens, D. L. A bibliography of municipal utility regulation and 
municipal ownership. UHarvard business studies, vol. IV. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Uniy. Press. 1918. Pp. viii, 410. $4.) 

Both in the selection of material and the method of presentation 
the author has constantly had in mind the oft expressed desire of 
utility managers, lawyers, and commissioners for a comprehensive 
guide to the best literature in the field of regulation and municipal 
ownership. ‘The utilities covered are water, electric, gas, and trac- 
tion companies. ‘The nature of the material included in the bibli- 
ography is indicated by the chapter headings (the number of pages 
devoted to each subject being shown in parentheses): General 
Works (19); History of Utilities and Regulation (105); Franchises 
(20); Public Service Commissions (49); Valuation (59); Rates 
(45); Taxation (8); Holding Companies (1); Municipal Ownership 
(70). The author has done his work well. His critical annotations 
and excellent index combine to make the book serviceable not only 
to business men, but to scholars and general readers as well.. 

Evior Jones. 

Wacker, P. A. Corporation commission laws of Oklahoma, 1917, 
being a compilation of laws relating to the corporation commission 
and its jurisdiction, public utilities, public service corporations, etc., 
including provisions of the constitution, revised laws, 1910; session 
laws 1910-11, 1913, 1915, 1916 and 1917, with annotations thereto. 
(Oklahoma City: Corporation Commission of Oklahoma. 1918. Pp. 
xlv, 375.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
The Organizability of Labor. By Wit.1am O. Weyrortn, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series XXXV, No. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 1917. Pp. 277. Paper, $1.50; cloth, 
$1.75.) 

This monograph deals with the methods of increasing the mem 
bership of trade unions, the methods of retaining members in the 
union, and the conditions determining the ability of the unions 
to overcome the opposition of employers. Since the overcoming 
of the employer’s opposition, through growth of membership or 
otherwise, is the primary purpose of most activities of labor 
organizations, many phases of the subject have been discussed in- 
cidentally by other writers on trade unionism. However, this is 
the first carefully organized presentation of the various aspects of 
the problem. 

There is a chaptel on the methods of increasing the member- 
ship of unions through paid organizers, the trade union label, the 
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closed shop, and the enthusiasm for unionism aroused by strikes. 
Another chapter deals with the equally important problem of re 
taining workmen in the union. A great many negative unionists, 
is the writer calls them, must be kept faithful by coercive meas 
ures, such as the closed shop, or by some special appeal, such as 
the establishment of sick, death, and other forms of insurance, the 
improvement of the conditions of employment, including the re 
dress of personal grievances, to which function of labor organiza 
tions workmen attach much importance, and the securing of agree- 
ments from employers giving preference to unionists in hiring 
workers. 

The larger portion of the book is devoted to the consideration 
of other factors than size of membership determining the ability 
of the unions to overcome the employer’s resistance. The chapter 
on the effectiveness of the strike, the boycott and other methods 
of industrial warfare used by the unions, is a brief survey of a 
complicated topic and seems misplaced between the chapter on 
methods of gaining new members and the one on the retention of 
members in the union. The strength of the union is determined to 
a large degree by the efficiency of management and centraliza- 
tion of power in the national union; and efficiency of management 
depends in turn, to a great degree, on the character of the work- 
ers. The characteristics of the workers necessary for successful 
organization, while not defined with absolute clearness, seem to be: 
first, intelligence, revealing itself in the ability for honest and 
efficient management and in the foresight to make present financial 
and other sacrifices for future gain; second, permanency in the 
occupation, which furnishes the motive to provide for the future; 
and, finally, social congeniality of the workers. The unskilled, 
who lack the intelligence of the skilled workers, shift frequently 
from one industry to another, and are hampered by the difficulty 
of uniting diverse races and nationalities, have been much less suc- 
cessful than the skilled in maintaining efficient organizations. 

Two interesting chapters are one on the effect of the small 
business and another on the effect of the trust upon the success 
of trade unionism. In trades like that of the barbers, the one- 
man shop endangers the maintenance of union wages and hours 
in the larger establishments. Yet the operators of one-man shops 
are interested in prices rather than wages and are therefore re- 
luctant to join the union. On the other hand, the trust consti- 
tutes a danger to the future success of unions that in the opinion 
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of the author can be overcome only by the force of public senti- 
ment. 
In the discussion of the effect of general business conditions 


on unionism, the author’s figures and graph show that the mem- 
bership of unions increases in good times and decreases in bad 
ones, but after a careful study he is able to find only a slight con- 
nection between industrial prosperity and the success of strikes. 
Tueopvore W. Gtocker. 


Unive rsity of T'ennessee. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anprews, I. O. and Hozsns, M. A. Economic effects of the war upon 
women and children in Great Britain. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Preliminary economic studies of the war. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. vi, 190. $1.) 


Beaucuesne, G. Manuel pratique des lois sociales et ouvriéres. (Paris: 
Société de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul. 1918. Pp. 336. 4.20 fr.) 


Borret, A. La lutte contre le chémage avant pendant et apres la 
guerre. (Paris: Dunot & Pinat. 1917. Pp. 328. 7.50 fr.) 


Eastey, R. M. After-the-war problems. (New York: National Civic 
Federation. 1918. Pp. 21.) 

Finn, J. J. Operative ownership. (Chicago: Langdon and Company. 
1916. Pp. 301. $1.50.) 

The plan of operative ownership contemplates the gradual shifting 
of capital from non-working to working owners without impairing the 
sanctity of the right of private property. The author begins by 
formulating a strong indictment of the present system of “wage 
capitalism” and then examines briefly and rejects proposed remedies, 
particularly socialism and the usual forms of coéperation. Operat- 
ive ownership would differ from coéperative plans chiefly in that it 
would be carried out simultaneously in all industries by govern- 
mental authority exercised under the right of eminent domain, and if 
need be by the extension of government credit to workmen’s associa- 
tions. In the first stage capitalists in each industry would be re- 
quired to share with the workers a portion of the profits out of 
which a fund would be created for the gradual purchase of stock 
thus eliminating the non-working owners, until in the final stage 
industries are all owned and controlled by their operatives. At no 
stage in the process is the right of private property to be disturbed. 


The non-working capitalists are to receive full value, but it is not 
stated what such capitalists will be permitted to do with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. The author opposes every actual or proposed 


interference with property rights. Progressive taxation in general, 
all income and inheritance taxes, government ownership and even 
government regulation are a!l vigorously condemned, while the exten- 
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sion of the police power for the control of private property is con- 
sidered particularly vicious. 
G. L. Arner. 


Hanna, H. S. and Lauck, W. J. Wages and the war. A summary of 
recent wage movements. (Cleveland, O.: Doyle & Waltz Prtg. Co. 
1918. Pp. 356.) 


Hoaatann, H. E. Wage bargaining on the vessels of the Great Lakes. 
(Urbana: Univ. Illinois. 1917. Pp. 123. $1.50.) 

This study deals with the beginnings and development of trade 
union organization, the growing concentration of ownership and 
operation of lake boats, the extent of the use of the trade agreement 
between organizations of employers and employees, the formulation 
and carrying out of a definite policy of the employers to disrupt 
the unions, and the resulting relationships between the owners and 
employers under the open shop. These factors are correlated with 
the changes in the nature and volume of traffic, the size, construction, 
and motive power of the boats, the conditions of life and labor for 
the workers, the lack of coéperation among the unions, the play- 
ing off by the employers of the selfish interests of one union organ- 
ization against another, and the superior position in which large 
capitalistic organizations find themselves in dealing with labor. In 
short, the study gives something of an epitome of the trend of de- 
velopments in many industries in the relationships of capital and 
labor. 

Sufficient evidence is offered to demonstrate that the laborer under 
the individual contract is entirely at the mercy of the employer in 
obtaining increased compensation unless the scarcity of the supply 
of labor and an increasing volume of traffic force concessions in this 
respect. Here again we have another illustration of the use of a 
“welfare plan” as an accompaniment of a refusal to recognize unions 
and grant them representation in collective bargaining. The “‘con- 
tinuous record discharge books” used in connection with this “plan” 
proved to be an effective blacklist. When used in conjunction with 
“spy systems” to keep the owners informed regarding the persons 
among the workers who are seeking to rehabilitate the unions, the 
employers are in a particularly strategic position to maintain their 
dominance. In fact, the discharge books have been so conducive to 
discontent among the workers as to meet with the censure of the 
shipping board which has sought to avert trouble on the Great 
Lakes. It is to be replaced by a “discharge certificate system, 
operated under government supervision, which will guard against in- 
competency.” When nations are under the necessity of mobilizing 
their labor force in the most effective way we find them resorting 
to new delimitations of the sphere of government in establishing 
equity between conflicting interests. The weaker party must be 
protected in the interest of the larger welfare. 

This study will undoubtedly take its place among others which 
demonstrate the inevitable outworking of causation. If the will and 
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practice of one set of men can carry on active adaptation of causa- 
tion in their own special interest, the policy and procedure of society 
can establish a more favorable and equitable régime for all parties 
concerned. The essay is fair and nonpartisan in its statement of 
fact and impresses the reader with the necessity of thinking con- 
structively in regard to future developments of the relationships 
between capital and labor. 
Artuur E. Surrern. 


Rowan, T. W. The premium bonus system. A scheme for stimulating 
and increasing the productive capacity of industrial resources. 
(Glasgow: McCorquodale & Co. 1917. Pp. 99.) 


Agreements between employers and workpeople with regard to the 
substitution of female for male labor in industries other than the 
manufacture of munitions reported to the Ministry of Labour up to 
May 1, 1917. (London: Wyman, 1918. Pp. 48.) 


Federation of Non-commercial Employment Agencies of New York 
City; first annual report of the bureau of information. (New York: 
The Federation, 37 East 28th St. 1918, Pp. 4.) 


How to meet hard times. A program for the prevention and relief 
of abnormal unemployment. (New York: Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment. 1917. Pp. 131. 25c.) 


Joint Standing Industrial Councils; first and second reports. (London: 
Wyman. 1918. 2d 


Labour and the new social order. A report on reconstruction. (London: 
The Labour Party, 1 Victoria St.,S. W. 1918. Pp. 22. 1d.) 


The Labour Party; seventeenth annual conference. (London: The 
Labour Party, 1 Victoria St.,S. W. 1918. Pp. 88.) 

Officers’ reports and proceedings of the twenty-fifth session of the 
International Molders’ Union of North America held in Rochester, 
N. Y., September 10-28, 1917. (Cincinnati, O.: International Mold- 
ers’ Journal. 1918. Pp. 312.) 


Proceedings of the twenty-first convention of the International Union 
of United Brewery and Soft Drink Workers of America, held at 
Houston, Texas, Dec. 3-18, 1917. (Cincinnati: The Union. 1918. 


Pp. 292.) 


Proceedings of the second industrial safety congress of New York 
state. (Albany: Industrial Commission of New York State. 1918. 
Pp. 292.) 


Report of proceedings of the ninth general convention of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, July 24-30, 1917. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters, ete. 1918. Pp. 146.) 
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Strikes in American industry in wartime, April 6 to October 6, 1917. 
(Boston: National Industrial Conference Board, 15 Beacon St. 
1918. Pp. 20.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


A Fraudulent Standard. An Exposure of the Fraudulent Char- 
acter of our Monetary Standard with Suggestions for the 
Establishment of an Invariable Unit of Value. By Arthur 
Kitson. (London: P. S. King and Son.. 1917. Pp. xv, 
233.) 

There are two essential propositions in this book. First, that 
gold as a standard is an out and out fraud which brings a long 
train of industrial and social evils. By virtue of its scarcity its 
value can be manipulated by money changers, financial interests, 
cosmopolitan bankers, and the like, whose interests are chiefly 
those of making dividends. By increasing or decreasing the vol- 
ume of money and credit which, under the gold standard, depends 
on the possession of gold, they are able to control the industrial 
destinies of the world. The gold standard—in England made 
possible by the Bank Charter act and the Legal Tender acts 
leads to a money trust, and exploitative monopoly, which is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the well-being of the country. Second, 
that an ideal standard, that is a standard not dependent upon 
any single commodity or element of wealth, is entirely feasible. 
A standard based on all sources of wealth is not only theoretically 
sound but is practically possible, and is simple in its application. 
The basis of the standard is the pound which, unlike Peel’s pound, 
does not represent a certain weight of gold but a certain fraction 
of the total wealth of the country at a given instant of time. Such 
a standard once determined would, like the standard yard or 
standard gallon, be invariable. All exchange values, which are 
nothing more than quantities and obtained by counting, would 
then be reducible to this common denominator. As for circula- 
tion, it would, just as at present, consist of various tokens—bank 
notes, checks, bills, coins—and would be regulated purely by the 
legitimate demand for such tokens or counters. National credit 
would take the place of individual credit, the whole banking system 
would be nationalized and notes would be issued up to a fair per- 
centage, allowance being made for value fluctuations, of the wealth 
presented as security. 


Mr. Kitson believes the whole gold theory is based on entirely 
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Herpautt, C. Les banques d’émission et la guerre. (Paris: Editions 
& Librairie. 1918. 1.50 fr.) 


Kerr, A. W. History of banking in Scotland. Fourth edition. (Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black. 1918. 10s. 6d.) 


Knirrin, W. H., Jr. Commercial paper. Acceptances and the anaiysis 
of credit statements. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1918. Pp. 
159. $2.50.) 

Written by the author of The Practical Work of a Bank to give 
more intensive treatment of the subject of commercial paper. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon the analysis of credit statements. 
Thirty-five statements are analyzed in detail. One chapter is de- 
voted to bank and trade acceptances. 

Rarratovicn, A. L’inflation des signes monétaires et du crédit causes, 
dangers, remedes. (Paris: Alean. 1918. 2.50 fr.) 

Sykes, E. Banking and currency. (London: Butterworth. 1918. Pp. 
314. 5s.) 

Acceptances; their purpose and advantages. (New York: Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank. 1918. Pp. 49.) 

Assemblée générale des actionnaires de la Banque de France du 31 
janvier 1918, (Paris: Paul Dupont. 1918. Pp. 90.) 

The centenary of the Bank of Montreal, 1817-1917. (Montreal, Can- 
ada: Head Office of the Bank of Montreal. 1917. Pp. 107.) 

Carefully prepared annalistic account of the oldest bank in British 
North America, illustrated by many portraits of officers, views of 
buildings and offices, and notes issued. 


Concerning bank-note “circulation” accounts and the profit to national 
banks. (Chicago: C. F. Childs & Co. 1918, Pp. 9.) 

First annual report of the Scottish War Savings Committee. (Lon- 
don: Wyman. 1918. 2d.) 

Fourth annual report of the Federal Reserve Board, covering opera~ 
tions for the year 1917. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1918. Pp. 621.) 


Kleinhandelsprijzen van Levensbehoeften te Amsterdam sedert 1913 
benevens Indexcijfers dier Prijzen. (Amsterdam: J. Miiller. 1917.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Separation of State and Local Revenues in the United States. 

By Masset Newcomer, Columbia University Studies in His- 

tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. LX XVI, No. 2, Whole 

No. 180. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1917. Pp. 195. $1.75.) 

Dr. Newcomer’s volume contains a historical study of the rev- 

enue systems of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
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New Jersey. Ve d California, undertaken 
with a view to t1 rd the separation of state 
and local reven f the characteristic feat 
ures of our rt nd to analyzing the effect 
which this tends growth of public expenditur 
and the adminis 1 as a whole. The study 
of the individua purpose is preceded by a 
chapter devoted theory of separation and to 
the arguments w] ployed for and against it, and 
is followed by bi th the tend ney to separa 
tion in the count tatement of conclusions. 
Dr. Newcome t t as a matter of historical 
fact, with the ex« , considerations of the theory 
of taxation hav the separation movement. 
Aside from the ‘ movement has had in the 
main a hapharm piecemeal legislation in 
tended to provid is as they arose. The dom 
inant influence ha of the general property tax, 
its inability to | reasing local and state ex 
penditures, the « reach the forms of property 
which most easily il property tax, and to pro 
vide additional 1 ;s, The movement has been 
most marked, the i n which wealth and public 
expenditure hay , and property has taken on 
more and more t lo the extent that it has 
reached int ungil tion of corporations and has 
developed new s h as the inheritance tax, 
separation has d n real estate and has pro 
vided additional 1 tes, but in the forms which 
it has as yet ta te with an inelastic revenu 
system, which in York, Connecticut, and Ver 
mont, has compe neral property tax for state 
purposes, after s ittained, and is apt to 
do so in other « f state expenditures iS 
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hy its advocates or feared by its opponents. Changes in these 
matters apparently depend on influences other than separation. 

In so far as separation means the development of sources of 
state revenue other than additions to local taxes, it will doubtless 
continue to grow, but, while it clears away some difficulties in 
reaching a satisfactory solution of our tax problems, it cannot in 
itself afford a solution of the problem, nor is it by any means 
certain to be, in a complete form, a feature of such a solution. 

While, in her introductory chapter, Dr. Newcomer shows a clear 
understanding of the different interpretations given to the term 
“separation,” and the confusion that is apt to arise, she seems 
occasionally to lack clearness in her own interpretation. A system 
under which the local bodies derive their revenues from subventions 
from the state treasury violates the principle of separation as truly 
as a system under which the state derives its revenues from addi 
tions to local taxes. It cannot properly be said, therefore, that 
there was complete separation in Pennsylvania after 1885 (p. 44), 
since the state returned to the localities a considerable portion of 
the revenue which it collected from the tax on intangibles; or that 
there is complete separation in England except for the portion of 
the probate duties assigned by the national government to the 
localities (p. 24), since there are other large grants to local gov- 
ernments. ‘These governments in fact derive about one sixth of 
the revenue from the national treasury. Nor, in view of the large 
part played by additions to the state income tax in local finance, 
can separation be said to be anything like complete in Prussia 
(p. 25). 

The discussion of the general tendency to separation is based 
on a comparison of state receipts from sources other than the 
property tax as reported by the census in 1903 and 1913. This 
is not a satisfactory basis. Michigan, for example, between these 
years changed its method of taxing railroads from a gross receipts 
to an assessed value of property basis. The census, therefore, in 
cludes receipts from this source with the property tax in the later 
year, but taxation of railroads was a distinct and separate source 
of state revenue in both periods. Separation implies merely that 
the state reserves for itself taxes not used by local authorities, not 
necessarily that the state employs a method of assessment different 
from that of local bodies. 


In the case of some states the revenues from the different taxes 
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The purpose of this pamphlet is to instruct the assessors of Cuya- 
hoga County in the difficulties of administering the general property 
tax laws of the state. The author comments upon the special prob- 
lems involved in the assessment of the principal forms of property 
which the assessors of Cuyahoga County will be called upon to dis- 
cover and list for taxation, with particular attention to intangibles 
and corporate property. The facts as to the number of taxpayers 
and the amount of property of each class in recent years are given, 
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author has also been a member of the Food Investigation Committee 
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But there is presented a later and rather more reliable basis for 
the familiar generalizations as to the frequency of industrial acci- 
dents and as to their most unhappy consequences in the family and 
in society. And there is shown a record of actual American ex- 
perience to prove that beneficence of the compensation system 
which propagandists were wont to anticipate and predict. 

The conclusions of the report are written in a spirit, or tone, 
of something like rejoicing. And probably, on the whole, that is 
is it should be. In many cases the modest amounts of the com- 
pensation awards have been the means of comparatively happy re- 
adjustments in the lives of families smitten with what might have 
been complete disaster. Especially happy have been the readjust- 
ments made possible by the full or partial commutation of periodic 
payments into lump sums, for the payment of debts or the pur- 
chase of little properties. No single statement of the report is 
more striking and significant than that on page 107, showing the 
average amounts paid to the families of married decedents, as com- 
pensation or settlement, in Connecticut, Ohio, and Pennsylvania: 
Connecticut, $2,269; Ohio, $3,098; Pennsylvania, $261. 

But the thoughtful reader will recognize the absolute in- 
adequacy of the compensation awards, Relatively to what could 
be had under the old liability laws, they mean a great gain. “My 
God! What would I do without it?” cried one widowed mother 
of four small children, of her $5.75 a week. But, even while the 
payments are running, some children have to end their schooling, 
some mothers have to neglect their children and go out to work, 
some families are quite broken up, more families have to move to 
cheaper quarters. And after the payments cease, what then? 
And the records show that for one reason or another, chiefly lack 
of adequate guaranties, no compensation at all is had in some 
cases, even when the state has taken away the poor privilege of 
suing for damages. 

Let nobody, then, fancy that the social problem of industrial 
accidents has been solved completely by the mere enactment of 
compensation statutes. Let nobody fancy that the injured and 
their dependents are compensated, even for their direct pecuniary 
losses. 

An extended appendix to the report proper (pp. 110-175) 
contains valuable brief statements as to the causes and conse- 
quences of the hundreds of injuries studied. 

C. Fisner. 
New York University. 
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Accordingly the establishment of rates must be accomplished, 
even now, rather more by the exercise of the somewhat arbitrary 
rment of the actuaries and other experts than by taking data 


judg 


for a narrow range of experience at their face value. Both in 
part I and in certain sections of part III appears the natural 
conflict of tendency between those who would rely more and mor 
upon the data of experience and those who would more freely ex- 
ercise their judgments. But generally there is a fair disposition 
ty make reasonable use of the teachings of experience, as also to 
establish reasonable rates. Six years ago private insurers would 
fain look upon compensation insurance as a rich new field for their 
own exploitation. But the assertion of public control over rates 
ind the establishment of a vigorous competition in state funds 
and in mutual associations have brought them to a better mind. 
Of this fact this report is striking evidence. 


Fisuer. 
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way to dispassionate discussion. To the Marxian, codperation 
was ridiculed as “bourgeois masquerading” or as “a petty palli- 
ative.’ Even when Belgian socialists had dotted the country with 
cooperatives entirely in the interests of the party, French social- 
ists were hostile. 

Jules Guesde said, “We socialists will not sell ourselves pour un 
plat de lentilles.”” This opposition of socialist orthodoxy was long 
justified and did besides a genuine service. Especially in 
France and for that part of the English movement led by the 
apostles of “labor copartnership,” coéperation was capitalistic 
and was meant to be so. Socialist criticism helped to clear dis- 
cussion on this most fundamental of issues. It is in the later 
chapters dealing with these distinctions that M. Gide does con- 
spicuous service. Nowhere more than in the United States has 
the codperative propaganda suffered from confusing profit shar- 
ing, “copartnership,” “agricultural,” “productive,” and credit 
societies with consumers codperation. The syndicalists claim that 
the combined unions in any industry should own and direct the 
work of production. This has brought out the antagonism be- 
tween labor as producer and labor as consumer. Such slip-shod 
phrases as “but we are all consumers” (meant to imply that the 
entire working class has only common interests) should no longer 
deceive any one really concerned with the facts. 

But it is within the coédperative movement itself that we have 
the most enlightening education on “labor interests.” A codpera- 
tive business—like the English for example—employs many 
thousands of men and women precisely as a private employer hires 
them. These workingmen codperators have then to deal on a 
great scale with every phase of the “labor question.” They have 
to face trade unions, strikes, and all sorts of demands known to 
any private business. The long internal struggle has had educa- 
tional results as valuable for labor as for society in general. It 
has forced clearer and closer definition of terms. It has com- 
pelled a great multitude of labor men in Europe to decide for 
themselves whether profit sharing is wise and desirable in one of 
their own factories ; whether the minimum wage and eight hours are 
generally possible; whether it is desirable or not to do away with 


- competition; whether interest on loans is after all (as socialist 


theory teaches) a form of theft. These workfolk never would 
have taken lessons from the outside on these points. Long and 
repeated experience of their own has done and is doing a disciplin- 
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The system of United States does not confine 
its functions to f mers want, but exerts “a subtle 
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petitive profits the distributive machinery, especially in the United 
States, is run not in the interest of the consumer but in the interest 
of the dealer. With the machinery of distribution under the control 
of the profiteerer there is, and will be, incentive to adopt economies 
only in so far as the advantages accruing therefrom can be appro- 
priated by the middleman. ‘The only way out” is to get the dis- 
tributive machinery out of the hands of the third party and into the 
hands of the consumer through coéperation. Thus runs the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Harris. 

The parts of the book not devoted to this reasoning are devoted 
to showing how profits are concealed through adulteration, short 
measure, and so forth, and how the salesmanship which the consumer 
will use under real coéperation will create wants commensurate with 
needs and a saving economy. Under codéperative distribution the 
manager of the store has to study the actual and potential wants of 
the consumer, not with a view to exploiting them at a profit, but 
with a determination to develop and satisfy those wants to the best 
interest of the consumer. The salesman under coéperation becomes 
an agent for mutual buying, and not a selling agent for products 
already manufactured regardless of their worth to the consumer. 
The processes for developing true codperation (Rochdale Co- 
operation) are thoroughly discussed. A chapter is devoted to Buy- 
ing Clubs and one to Salesmanship. 

The book is primarily an argument for coéperation with a treat 
ment of methods as to how to secure coéperation. It is not a statist 
ical study as to the achievements of codperative bodies. The author 
has had considerable experience in the codperative field. The book 
is written in clear and forceful English. It must be said, however, 
that the author leaves something to be desired as to the seasons why 
the salesman in the coéperative store will so universally bespeak the 
consumers’ interest rather than the interests of those companies 
whose goods he is to sell including his own. 
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l 1 in industry; area of parks 
; paved with durable pave 


ment; fire los f public properties per in 
habitant; iblic libraries, per capita; 
school attend teachers’ salaries; number of 
pupils per te 1 foreign-born unable to speak 
English. A lded showing the rank which 
the cities tak he sts used. On this basis Seattle 
and Salt ake 1 Birmingham last: New York 
City is 19 and e of the tests, parks, pupils per 
teacher, and s vy York City falls in the lowest 
quarter. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Commerce and Industries 
In the state series of bulletins of the federal Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1914, has been published New York (pp. 147); and in the indus- 
try series, Clothing (pp. 22); Patent and Proprietary Medicines and 
( ompounds and Druggists’ Preparations (pp. 8); The Leather Indus- 
try (pp. 63); Wool Manufactures (pp. 48); and Chemical and Allied 
Industries (pp. 85). 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the United 
States Department of Commerce has published the following: 
Miscellaneous Series: 
No. 63, Trade of the United States with the World, 1916 and 1917: 
Part 1, Imports (pp. 112). 
No. 66, Furniture Imports of Foreign Countries, 1908 and 1913, by 
Edward Whitney (Washington, pp. 31). 
Special Agents Series: 
No. 155, Electrical Goods in Australia, by R. A. Lundquist (pp. 64). 
No. 163, Paper, Paper Products, and Printing Machinery in Argentina, 
Uruguay, by Robert S. Barrett (pp. 165). 
No. 165, Tanning Materials of Latin America, by Thomas H. Norton 
(pp. 32). 
No. 166, Agricultural Implements and Machinery in Australia and 
New Zealand, by Juan Homs. 
No. 168, Wearing Apparel in Chile, by W. A. Tucker (pp. 75). 
Tariff Series, No. 37, Customs Tariff of Australia, by L. Domeratzky 
(pp. 104). 
Special Consular Reports, No. 80, Foreign Markets for Cotton Lin- 
ters, Batting and Waste (pp. 84). 


In Bulletin No. 242 the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics deals 
with the Food Situation in Central Europe, 1917 (Washington, April, 
1918, pp. 128). About 60 pages are devoted to Germany, 40 pages 
to Austria, and the remaining portion to Hungaria, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key. The material was largely derived from continental newspapers 
and was compiled and translated by Alfred Maylander. 

The Latin American Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is issuing weekly a series of mimeographed circu- 
lars relating to various phases of commerce in Central and South 


America. Copies may be had upon request from the district offices 
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tages of a Free Port (1004 Merchant Exch ings Bidg . San Fran 


Corporations 
FixinGc DeprecitaTiIoN ReQuIREMENTS UNDER THE PuBLiIc Servic! 
ComMIssiON’s LAW OF New York. In connection with the reorganiza 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, the Public Service 
Commission of New York, First District, ordered the New York Rail 
wavs Company (successor of the Metropolitan Street Railw iy Com 
inv) to set aside 20 per cent of its operating revenues for main 
tenance and to reserve for depreciation what was not required for 
repairs and current upkeep. One of the chief causes of the financial 
lapse of the New York City street railways was that they were not 
maintained out of earnings. Replacements were successively financed 
out of bond issues and finally placed an intolerable interest burden 
upon the system. In the reorganization, the Public Service Commis 
sion sought to prevent the recurrence of such gross financial neglect 
ind accordingly required definite provision for maintenance and di 
preciation,. 

The New York Railw avs has contested the order in the courts. The 

mmission was first upheld by the Appellate Division of the Suprem 
Court, First Department. But on May 14, 1918, the Court of Appeals 
reversed the lower court on the ground that the order was beyond the 
power of the Public Service Commission. There was no question of 
the requirement being excessive or unreasonable. While the Public 
Service Commission's law granted the commission power to prescribe a 
uniform system of accounts, to regulate the issue of securities, to fix 
reasonable rates, and to require reasonable service and conditions of 
service, it did not provide expressly for the control of the financial 
policies of the railroad companies. To require 20 per cent of the 
revenues to be set aside for repairs and depreciation did not come 
within the designated powers, but amounted to an interference with 
financial management. 

This is one of the characteristically legalistic decisions made from 
time to time by the Court of Appeals as to the interpretation of statutes 
dealing with economic policy. The court seems inclined to view such 
statutes from the narrow standpoint of phraseology and not according 
to the broad purpose of the law and the economic facts with which 
the laws are concerned. Such was the narrow view in the recent 


Quinby decision, April 5, 1918, when the court held that the Public 
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ig extremely cumbersome, expensive, and time consuming. An ind 

pendent investigation of the property must be made for each applica 
tion, which takes time and money, while the necessary facts should be 
up-to-date and be directly ascertainable from the accounts. The chief 
difficulty in the regulation of securities has been the lack of an effectiy 

accounting machinery. The book values of properties have not been 
adjusted to correspond with the proper capitalization, and the decision 
of the Court of Appeals will make the adjustment in New York all 
the more difficult. Yet the absolute purpose of the law is to control 
capitalization. 

Likewise, in the control of rates, after the first appraisal of a 
property to show the investment entitled to a return when a company 
is first brought under regulation, the fundamental facts necessary for 
any subsequent rate determination should be shown by the accounts. 
Following the first appraisal, the property accounts should be rewritten 
wecording to the valuation, and thereafter should show the cost of all 
i\dditions, the amount of the retirements written off, and the accrued 
depreciation, so as to give the net investment on which a return should 
be allowed. Then the rate base would be constantly determined for 
instant use. Similarly the operating accounts should show the full 
cost of service, including maintenance and depreciation. Again, rate 
proceedings have been unwieldy, long drawn out and expensive affairs, 
because the accounts have not shown reliable investment figures and 
operating costs, and rate control will not be effective till the accounts 
can be used as a direct instrument for the purpose. The commission 
had been working to this end, but the Court of Appeals has greatly 
increased the difficulty of the task. 

The control of capitalization and rates are finally parts of the sam¢ 
process. Primarily, perhaps, the purpose of regulating capitalization 
is to protect the investors. Obviously, however, securities are pro 
tected only when the amounts they represent are permitted to earn a 
fixed return. But fixing a valuation as the basis of a return is primarily 
a matter of rate control. Protection of securities, therefore, depends 
upon the control of rates, so that the two purposes involve the same 
basis of valuation. The facts, then, for both capitalization and rate 
control should appear directly in the accounts; and when the capital 
ization is properly fixed, this in itself furnishes the most convenient 
valuation for rate purposes. But in this entire scheme, the facts of 
maintenance and depreciation are essential elements and should be fur 
nished by the accounts. When they are not shown, the work of th: 
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IV. P. S. C. Rept. 2d Dist. N. Y., 587). On appeal this view was 
versed by the Appe Hate Division of the Supreme Court, Third De- 
irtment. which held that the commissions have full power over street 
lway rates, whether fixed by statute or local franchises (175 App. 
Vix 869). The latter view was then adopted by the Second District 
Commission, but not by the First District (Case 2217, N. Y. & North 
Shore Traction Co, Application for increase in fares, decided Janu 
irv 10, 1918). Now, in the Quinby ease, there is at least a final de 


legislature to the commissions, 


‘ m as to the power granted by the 
it the ultimate question whether the franchise rates are subject to 
legislative control is uncertain. But, of course, maximum rates fixed 
by franchise may be reduced by the commissions. 
What can be done?) Many companies are facing a real emergency, 


ind have fairly expected relief from the commissions. Where ther 


no franchise restrictions, rate advances may be readily granted. 
But where there are local maxima, the commissions are powerless and 
relief can be granted only by the municipal authorities. These, how- 
er, are not equipped to deal with rate questions. They may not grant 
concessions fairly required or may authorize advances not justified by 
facts; in law they are not bound to do anything—they simply hold to 
their original franchise bargain. There is not likely to be any con 
sistent policy, and the result is bound to be unsatisfactory to the public 

s well as to the companies. 

There are probably many cases when the commissions can furnish 
relief. Some companies, though probably very few important ones, 
ire not burdened with any franchise restrictions. Many others have 
restrictions on some lines but not on others, so that as to the latter, rate 
increases are legally possible; and this is probably characteristic of 
most large companies. But even in such cases there is a question how 
far, practically, advances may be made without rendering the general 
rate system unreasonabl ind introducing various discriminations 
which are forbidden by the statute. There is also the direct statutory 
requirement that only one fare may be charged on the lines of a com 
pany, which may prevent higher rates on lines not directly burdened 
by franchise requirements. Can this provision be set aside by th 
commissions? In any extensive and complicated street railway system, 
seems that about ill the commission can do is to make a financial 
investigation in a case, so that the company may take the findings 
before the local authorities as the basis for seeking relief. 

To a layman it is not at all clear why the legislature should b 


considered as having delegated to the commissions all control over 
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nst arbitrary charges or other unreasonable action by street rail- 
1y companies, and under those conditions a liberal interpretation of 
power was reasonable. Since 1907, however, a comprehensively 
itory system has been developed, which recognizes the special 

onomie nature of public utilities and accordingly provides for system- 

control of service and rates. The policy is state wide, not local, 

king to protect and positively benefit all the people, the public as 
well as the investors. Is this policy to be aborted because of local 
franchise provisions? Where is the absolute constitutional necessity ? 
Where, even, are the previous decisions that reasonably require such a 
construction ? 

The Quinby decision and the final constitutional view that it fore- 
shadows, have a general interest outside of the state of New York. 
\ number of the states have constitutional provisions essentially like 

of New York, so that the present New York view will serve at 
least as a powerful precedent in other jurisdictions. The development 

f a rational regulatory policy has been a slow and laborious process, 

1, at best, existing methods are crude and cumbersome. Still, there 

comprehensive policy, which may be worked into an effective 
ystem. But the present New York decision, if generally followed in 
ther states, will practically destroy any clear regulation of street rail- 
ways. Shall we then depend upon inflexible franchise control? Or 
shall we turn to municipal ownership and operation? Why cut short 
the rather promising policy of commission regulation? 
JoHn BaveEr. 


Princeton University. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its Seventh Annual 


Report on the Statistics of Express Companies in the United States, 


r the vears ended June 30, 1916 and 1915 (Washington, 1918, pp. 


Reports have been submitted by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce relating to the Federal Control of Transportation Systems 
during the War (65 Cong., 2 Sess., Rept. 246); part 1, by Senator 
Smith (pp. 8); part 2, by Senator Cummins (pp. 13); and part 3, by 


Senator Poindexter (pp. 6). 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has continued its useful series 


with Statistics of Railways, 1906-1916, United States (pp. 58). 


A federal document entitled Decrees and Judqments in Federal Anti- 


Trust Cases, July 2, 1890-January 1, 1918, compiled by Roger Shale 
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narv because of the emergency that confronted them, the magnitude 
ind complexity of their task, and, by no means least, the broad sym- 


pathy with which they approached the problem. Witness the hun 


ynote struck by the opening phrases: 


[o ask of a man, “What wages should you it 


erhaps the profoundest of all human questior e is at once compelled to 


»praisement of his own contribution to the general good. Tle must look not 
elfishly on his own material needs, but take a far view of the needs of those 
ependent upon him. He must go into the whole involved pr yblem of his re 


ip with his fellows, and to answer the question aright he must in the 


end come to a judgment which will be nothing less than a determination of 


what policy or plan of wage adjustment will make for the permanent well 
y of the State. 


Director General William G. McAdoo assumed control of railway 


operation in the United States on December 28, 1917. At 


once he 


found himself face to face with a serious labor problem. For months 
ra lway employees had shown signs of re stlessness. There had been 


concerted and individual demands for increased wages; many had left 


the railway service to enter more attractive fields of activitv. Living 


costs were mounting and the situation demanded immediate attention. 


That the Director General realized the necessity of prompt action is 


shown by the fact that three weeks from the date of assuming control 
a carefully chosen commission of four men was at work on the problem: 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, Charles C. McChord of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, Chief Justice J. Harry Coving 


ton of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and William R. 
Willeox of New York. The Director General's order (No. 5, January 
18, 1918) creating this commission directed them to “make a general 
investigation of the compensation of persons in the 


railroad service, the 


relation of railroad wages to wages in other industries, the conditions 
respecting wages in different parts of the country, the special emer- 
geney respecting wages which exists at this time owing to war condi- 
tions and high cost of living, as well as the relation between different 
classes of railroad labor,” and to recommend in general terms its find- 
ings “as to changes in existing compensations that should be made.” 
The commission worked rapidly and presented its recommendations 
on April 30, or ten weeks after appointment. They reported that the 


requests for increased compensation presented to them by representatives 


of railway labor aggregated over one billion dollars a year, represent- 


ing an average increase of 50 per cent. The requests ranged from 


100 per cent down to 10 per cent, but “none were satisfied with their 


present wages.” 
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A brief summary of the table of increases proposed by the commis- 
sion is given below. The commission's table covered each monthly 
rate of pay from $46 to $250, arranged in dollar groups, $46, $47, 


248. and so on. 


Monthly compensation Rate Proposed rate 
during of of 
December, 1915 Increase compensation 
Under $46 $20 Various 
$46.01 — $47 13 per cent $67.21 
50.01 — 51 42.35 72.60 
65.01 — 66 41 93.06 
84.01 — 85 40 “6 119.0 
100.01 — 101 31.29 sc 132.60 
125.01 — 126 22.11 - 153.85 
150.01 — 151 15.96 = 175.10 
175.01 — 176 11.56 196.35 
200.01 — 201 8.26 - 217.60 
225.01 — 226 5.69 sé 238.85 
239.01 — 250 Various 250.00 


For pieceworkers and trainmen paid on a mileage basis, special 
scales were worked out by the commisssion, in which the proposed 
rates of increase were applied, as nearly as possible, to the unit rate 
of pay. 

The proposed increases applied to the wage actually received dur- 
ing December, 1915, (i.e., in force January 1, 1916) and increases al 
ready granted by roads since that date were to be credited against the 
recommended increases. For example, a man receiving $100 per 
month on January 1, 1916, would be increased to $132.60 on January 
1, 1918, regardless of any increases made in his rate of pay during 
the two intervening years. If he had already received increases ag- 
gregating $25 during the period, his rate would be increased only $7.60; 
if $32.60 or more, his compensation would remain stationary, without 
reduction. Furthermore the rate of increase went with the position, 
not with the individual, so that men promoted to posts of greater re- 
sponsibility since January 1, 1916, would receive the rates applicable 
to their new duties rather than to their old duties. Finally, all pro- 
posed increases were retroactive from January 1, 1918. 

The broad principle of equal pay for equal service is laid down by 
the report. Applied specifically to woman’s work, it is made applic- 
able as well to other groups of employees, whether organized or un- 


organized. The report recognizes the increasing necessity of the em- 
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37); Quarry Accidents in the United States during the Calendar 
Year 1916 (pp. 58); and Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States 
during 1916 (pp. 91). 

This bureau has also issued a pamphlet on Report of the Committee 

the Standardization of Mining Statistics, compiled by Albert H. 

(Washington, pp. 39). 


The hearings before the House Committee on Labor relating to the 
uploying of convict labor for the production of war supplies has been 
issued in three parts covering the dates of January 18 and February 
1, 1918 (pp. 89). 


The State Industrial Commission of New York has printed the 
Proceedings of the Second Industrial Safety Congress held December 
8-6, 1917 (Albany, pp. 292). 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has reprinted the Child 
Labor Law with explanatory notes (Madison, 1918, pp. 32). 

The National Civil Liberties Bureau has compiled a pamphlet on 
The Truth about the I.. W. W., “facts in relation to the trial at Chicago 


by competent investigators and noted economists” (New York, 70 
rifth Ave., 1918, pp. 55). 


The Department of Labour of Canada has issued its Seventh An- 
nual Report on Labour Organization in Canada, 1917 (Ottawa, 1918, 
pp. 227). 

The Homestead Commission of Massachusetts, in a bulletin of De- 
cember, 1917, presents a description of The Lowell Homestead Pro- 
ject (Boston, pp. 16). 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio publishes the Work of the 
Free Labor Exchanges of Ohio for the Year Ending June 30, 1917, in 


its Bulletin, vol. 1V, no. 13 (Columbus, Feb. 15, 1918, pp. 42). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


SeNaToR OweEn’s Proposat To STABILIZE ForeiGN Excuance Rates. 


Developments of great ultimate as well as of immediate importance to 
those engaged in international trade are likely to result from the bill 


recently introduced into Congress by Senator Owen, chairman of the 


Senate Banking and Currency Committee, to establish the American 
dollar at par abroad.* The primary purpose of this bill is to correct 

1See remarks of Hon. Robert L. Owen on Senate Bill 3928 to establish the 
Federal Reserve Foreign Bank, etc., in the Senate of the United States, 


February 25, 1918, Cong. Rec., pp, 2817-2825. 
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dollars; our lmporcers have had to pay more dollars than other 
would have been the case. In Senator Owen's words: 

| fact that the Spanish peseta, however, is at a premium of 25 per cen 
round numbers, that instead of an American dollar buying 5 peset 
t. It means that our merchants who bought $36,000,000 worth of ) 

S) , Which they paid for in pesetas, receive in Spanish commoditie ) 

less than they would have received if our dollar was at gold par in 

S It means that the Spanish merchants who bought $92,000,000 worth of 


from us get with their currency one American dollar for 4 pesetas, and 


t dollar, boug! 


with 4 pesetas, get a like advantage in buying Ameri 
wds, notwithstanding the fact that these pesetas in Spain do not leave 
Snail The Spanish currency in gold thus buys more and our gold currency 


le because of this unadjusted condition, 


Whether or not the loss can be measured in this simple mathematical 


inner is open to argument. With our importers suffering this loss 
by exchange their demand for goods may have fallen off sufficic ntly to 
wer prices for Spanish goods somewhat. Likewise our exporters, 
wing to this loss by exchange, have been less anxious to sell to Spain, 
ind this reluctance may have raised the peseta prices commanded by 
goods. There would be somite compensation for the loss as fig 


ed above. But at any rate the loss is great. The problem simply 


reduces itself to this: that when dollar credits are not urgently re- 


quired in Spain the Spanish exporter must have more dollars in order 
to obtain the same number of pesetas, and the Spanish importer need 
iv over fewer pesetas in order to acquire the same number of dollars’ 
worth of commodities. 
rom the standpoint also of the psychological effect upon foreigners 


depreciation of the dollar is not to be desired. A falling exchang: 


is been a concomitant of most of our financial crises; and in less seri 
ous disturbances a depreciating dollar, indicating as it does futur 
gold withdrawals, arouses anything but a state of confidence in the 
money market. A discount on the dollar abroad, therefore, may be 
pointed to by our enemies to indicate the weakness of our financial 
sinews; may be used to encourage the German and to discourage thi 
(merican. 

A dollar depreciated abroad, furthermore, may render more difficult 
our post-bellum position in international trade and banking. In no 
small measure the supremacy of sterling credits in the past has been 
due to its stability in terms of gold. If we wish to render the dollar 
equally acceptable it will be no less necessary for us to take steps to 


prevent its depreciation in terms of gold or other currencies, 


ng. Rec., p- ISLS, 
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: . 1, Sufficient shipments of gold might be made to Spain to establish 
ty all the peseta credits required. 
- A But at the present time insurance rates are excessively high and 
i” : such shipments would be abnormally expensive. And the volume of 
: such shipments must be enormous, since Spanish credits are needed 
- not merely because of our own requirements, which alone would be 
" more than balanced by our exports to Spain, but by the requirements of 
os all our allies who utilize our loans to buy from Spain. In the past 
™ year or so shipments of $88 millions did not suffice to right exchange. 
“5 In times of mounting governmental expenditures it becomes more than 
, ever incumbent upon us to conserve the gold supports of our domestic 
bank credits. 
2. Credits might be established abroad by the export of commodities 
to Spain. 
cr In view of the requirements of our allies an enormous volume of 
- exports would be necessary to balance their indebtedness as well as our 
‘4 own. In the past few years an enormously favorable balance of trade 
we on our part has not been sufficient. And the longer the war lasts, the 
& greater become our demands for labor and materials, the more rather 
) than the less difficulty will we find in fabricating articles of export. It 
; should be noted, however, that the War Trade Board has recently 
a adopted certain regulations designed to encourage such commerce. 
Zz Arrangements have been made whereby licenses will be granted more 
- readily to export the less essential commodities to such countries at 
7 times when tonnage is available. The encouragement of this export 
: trade is part of the campaign to build up trading relations in fields 
“1 formerly neglected by us or in part monopolized by Germany. 
: 3. In Senator Owen's words: we could forbid “the sale of pound 
6 sterling for dollars and [compel] the Spanish merchants to buy dol- 
" lars with pesetas. And this only means limiting arbitrage until the 
vs dollar reaches par.”’* In other words Spanish merchants would be pre- 
» vented from transferring credits granted by our allies into dollar 
credits. 
mn The effectiveness of this device so far as the United States alone is 
, concerned cannot be doubted. It would compel Spain to balance its 
indebtedness direct with us and so long as the balance is favorable to 
n, us the dollar should tend toward a premium. But such a course would 
” more than ever unsettle the English and French exchanges in Spain, 
x since France and England would find it increasingly difficult to meet 
: 5 See “Putting the American Dollar at Par Abroad,” speech of Hon. Robert 
l.. Owen in the Senate of the United States May 1, 1918, Cong. Rec., p. 6359. 
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Criticisms of Senator Owen's proposal have been varied. One most 
en phasized is that made before the National Trade Council at Cin 
cinnati by Mr. Kent of the Foreign Exchange Division under the Fed 
eral Reserve Board. Mr. Kent's position was that an unfavorable ex- 
change retards imports, which is desirable in time of war when con- 
sumption must be reduced. In Mr. Kent’s words: 

An adverse exchange rate is the key to such force [curtailment of imports] 

d is a great regulator of trade. It puts such difficulties in the way of our 


ports that without other pressure we endeavor to do without them in so far 


possible 

rhe United States, in order to carry out her part in the war, is going to be 
obliged to supply from her own resources and from those of many other coun- 

ries of the world commodities to the value of many billions of dollars. Re 

rdless of her great wealth, there is a positive limit to her ability to furnish 

ih supplies. In order to win the war she must be in a position to do so 
for a longer period than the enemy. The length of time that she can continue 
to furnish needed supplies will depend upon her ability to conserve her 
resources.* 

But may not imports from Spain be an assistance rather than a 
detriment in conserving our resources? There should of course be a 
cutting down in the consumption of those commodities not essential to 
the successful prosecution of the war. But many of the articles im 
ported from Spain are necessary for war purposes, particularly those 
required by Pershing’s army and our allies in France and Italy, and 
if obtained relieve the strain upon our factories, our labor, our rail- 
roads, and our shipping. For such commodities we should exert every 
means to make the dollar purchase as much as possible. As to un- 
necessary imports, their reduction can best be accomplished through 
the license system which operates directly, in the degree desired, and 
as effectively for the purchaser of large as for the purchaser of small 
means, 

Whatever reduction of exports is desired can also be most directly 
accomplished by means of a license system. To the extent that exports 
do take place, however, they should be made to purchase as many 
pesetas as possible in order that the funds by means of which necessary 
articles of import may be bought may be the larger. Indeed, on 
can well understand the tenor of Senator Owen’s remark that: 

If it is a good thing, as Mr. Kent thinks, that the dollar should be at 30 per 
cent discount, as it is at present in Spain, then it would be a better thing, 
according to Mr. Kent, to have it at 50 per cent discount, or at 60 per cent 
discount, and the bigger the discount the better for the American people. It 

Ibid. 

[bid., p. 6358. 
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itisfaction that the most effective device had been utilized in the en- 
deavor to secure them. 

The merits of this controversy seem to be entirely with Senator 
Owen. His proposal touches the weakest aspect of American banking 

the mechanism for financing foreign trade. For a country growing 

ss provincial each day a means of holding stable the dollar exchange 
is indispensable. To a purely profit-seeking private bank the motives 
of encouraging the general interests of foreign trade may be lacking, 
ind among private bankers there is likely to be neither the necessary 
unity of interest nor the possibilitic s of effective and harmonious action. 
And with the present reserve banks engrossed in the affairs of domestic 
industry, with no one of them specially charged with the responsibilities 
of furnishing credit to merchants engaged in foreign trade, some such 
bank as Senator Owen proposes seems necessary. For the particular 
iatter in hand, the maintenance of the dollar at its gold par through- 
out the world, there seems at least to be no other effective mechanism. 

H. L. Reep. 


Cornell University. 


The following pamphlets have been issued on the subject of acceptan- 
ces: Acceptances, published by the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York (pp. 50); 4 Trade Acceptance Review, by Lewis 
E. Pierson of the Irving National Bank (New York, pp. 29); Trade 
Acceptance Catechism, compiled by J. T. Holdsworth, published by 
the American Trade Acceptance Council (New York, Woolworth Bldg., 
pp. 81); Commercial Credits through Acceptances, an address by Al- 
bert Breton, published by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
(pp. 5); Acceptances, an address by W. G. Avery, also published by 
the Guaranty Trust Company (pp. 3). 

A. Iselin & Company, 36 Wall St., New York, have issued a chart 
on Economic Phases of the War, showing daily quotations in New 
York during the years 1912 to 1917, inclusive, of silver, copper, wheat, 
cotton, and certain railroad and industrial stocks, and increases in 
prices of all commodities as shown by the percentage increase in the 
Index Numbers of the London Economist and Bradstreet’s. The 
chart is prepared by T. W. Osterheld. 


The Bankers Trust Company has issued two reports on the cost of 


living. The first is entitled Report of Special Committee Appointed to 
Investigate Increased Living Costs (Dec. 15, 1917, pp. 22) and the 


other is Compensation for Increased Living Costs, covering a six months 
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Eleventh Annual Report of the State Bank Examiner of Washington, 


117 (Olympia, pp. 41). 


Public Finance 
The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on The State 
f the Finances (Washington, 1917) contains a number of ‘“‘Exhibits”’: 
ts relating to the issue of bonds; circulars of the Treasury Depart- 
ent in regard to liberty loans; and the war risk act with memoranda 


showing the terms and conditions of soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance. 


In the Tariff Series the Department of Commerce has published 
No. 37, Customs Tariff of Australia, by L. Dom« ratzky (Washington, 
1918, pp. 104) and No. 38, Tariff Relations between Germany and 


Russia (1890-1914) also by L. Domeratzky (pp. 23). 


The Capital Issues Committee, in Circular No. 1, prints its Rules 
ind Regulations (Washington, National Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
June 4, 1918). 


The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress has pre 
pared a list of references on Tazration of Intangible Property with 


Special Reference to Capital Tax (Washington, April 24, 1918, pp. 16). 


Relating to the Third Liberty Loan are the following brief docu 
ments: Hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
65 Cong., 2 Sess., Mar. 27, 1918, pp. 37); Report No. 428 to accom 
pany H. R, 11123 from the House Committee on Ways and Means (pp. 
13); and Senate Report No. 351 (Apr. 3, 1918, pp. 13). 

The Report of the Commission on Economy and Efficiency to the 
General Assembly of Virginia contains chapters on the budget system 


and supervision of accounts (Richmond, Jan. 9, 1918, pp. 67). 


The city comptroller of Rochester has published a pamphlet en 
titled 1918 Budget of the City of Rochester, N. Y. (pp. 47), a digest 


showing the procedure followed in the formulation and adoption of 
the budget. 


Bankers Trust Company, of New York, has issued a pamphlet Vhat 
is my Share of the Cost of the War? (pp. 11) designed to show the 
proportion which a given income bears te the total requirements of th. 


government. 


The Guaranty Trust Company has prepared two pamphlet 
the V’nited States and the Third Libs rty Loan (pp. 


“inance Corporation Act (pp. 52). 
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Twenty-second Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Excise 
f the State of New York, vol. Il (Albany, pp. 485). 

Report of the State Tax Commission of North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1917, pp. 405). 

Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of Rhode 
Island (Providence, 1918, pp. 64). 

Third Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission (Col 
umbia, 1917, pp. 121). 

Report of the State Tax Board of Virginia, 1916-1917 (Richmond, 
1918, pp. 79). 

First Annual Report of the Statistics of Municipal Finances of 
Wisconsin (Madison, 1917, pp. 118). 

The Commissioner of Taxes of Vermont has prepared a 1918 edition 
of General Tax Laws of the State of Vermont (pp. 54) and also 
Questions and Answers Relating to General Tax Laws (Montpelier, 


pp. 46). 


Insurance and Pensions 


Tue WorkKMEN’s CoMPENSATION Service Bureau. The Insurance 
Department of the State of New York has published a special report 
which gives a bird's-eye view of the business of liability and compensa- 
tion insurance. (deport on Examination of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, Albany, 1918, pp. 59). This bureau is 
an unincorporated association of twenty casualty insurance companies, 
organized for the purpose of establishing and maintaining rates for 
compensation and liability insurance, compiling experience statistics, 
supervising underwriting practices, and regulating commissions in the 
United States. Membership is open to companies engaged in liability 
or workmen’s compensation insurance. Mr. A. W. Whitney, formerly 
of the University of California, is the general manager. 

The bureau was organized in 1910 and has gone through several re- 
organizations since that date. Its history is of special interest as an 
effort to keep the competition between the companies within reasonable 
limits and to maintain adequate rates in spite of competition. This 
problem of rate making has, of course, been the most important feature 
of the bureau’s work. At first, a separate manual of rates was con- 
structed for each state, but this plan was superseded in 1914 by a 
basic manual with a system of basic pure premiums, modified by a 
schedule of differentials for the various states. The 1914 manual was 
revised in 1915 and in 1917, in each case experience having shown that 


higher rates were necessary. 
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work of the bureau has been effective only when the power of 
e has been available to give force to its advice and conclusions. 
also inclined to wonder whether it is worth while to permit pri- 
rporations to continue to operate in this field. 
Henry J. Harris. 


( 


INSURANCE AND E.mpLoyers’ Associations. The National 


strial Conference Board, a federation of employers’ associations, 


ust published a pamphlet which may be considered an official 


nent of the employers’ attitude on the question of health insur 


Sickness Insurance or Sickness Prevention? Research Report 


6 Boston, 1918, pp. 24, 50 cents.) 
[he report first gives, in summary form, a short statement of the 
ilence of physical defects and disabilities, using the data gathered 
Metropolitan Insurance Company, the recent reports on the 


The 


recruits under the draft law, and other available information. 
i! concern of industry in the problem is emphasized. The possibility 
f preventing these diseases and physical defects is shown by experi- 
with such diseases as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, ete. Attention 
then directed to the unfavorable results of European system of sick- 
ss insurance by citing the increase in the number of cases and dura- 
m of cases of sickness in Germany and Austria. The argument is 
brought to conclusion by stating that prevention of sickness is the 
iuntithesis of insurance. 
This representative group of employers’ associations will therefore 
pose any plan for a system of sickness insurance on the ground that 
such a plan does nothing towards preventing sickness, that “the history 
of European sickness insurance disbursements strongly suggests a wide- 
spread and growing disposition on the part of the unscrupulous to 
profit at the expense of the honest’ (p. 16) and that better results 
can be secured at less cost by a systematic campaign of prevention. An 
exhaustive investigation of the whole pre>iem of national health by 
some federal body such as the Public Hea 
taken before sickness insurance is conside: 


therefore follow the traditional procedure. 


h Service should be under- 


1. The opposition will, 


GERMAN ACCIDENT AND INsvaoNce IN 1916, The 


operations of the German systems of accident and of invalidity insur- 
ance in 1916 are r2ported in a recent issue of ihe « mtliche Nachrichten 
des Reichsversicherungsamts (Jan. 15, 1918). ‘The accident insur- 
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crease during expenditure; in 1913 the assets 
were 176,396 receding year, while in 1916 
they were 73,8 n the preceding year. T! 
costs of admil reased; in 1913 they were 68 
marks per 1,0 nd in 1916 had grown to § 
marks. The 1 bscriptions to war loans had 
been mad rease in the rate of interest 
on the investn } per cent in 1918 to 4.0 
per cent 19 

Che contri based on the wages received; 
there was a ma rtion of persons in the higher 


wage classes J. 


Hear } Census, House of Repres« nta 
tives (Washing 0, 1918, pp. 259) relates 
1} 


sequent decennial cen- 


The Bureau Commerce has issued the 1917 
edition of the § } United States (pp. 804). 


suses 
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{mong recent pamphlets relating to health conditions are the fol 


lowing: 


{ Health Census of Chelsea Neighborhood, 14th to 42d Streets, Sth 


5tl 
Avenue to the Hudson River, New York City, a community sickness 
survey conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (New 
York, pp. 60). 

Sickness Survey of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by L. K. Frankel 


nad 


nd L. I. Dublin (Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1917, pp. 22). 


{ Health Census of Kansas City, Missouri, also by L. K 


Frankel 
ind L. I. Dublin (pp. 11). 


Framingham Monograph No. 2, Medical 


Series, 1, The Sickness 
published by the Community Health Station, Framingham, 
iss. (1918, pp. 24). 
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Economic History, United States 


Pp. 18. The most promising solution is some form of “non- 


sharing” between employer and employee. 


Economic History, United States 
( Abstracts by E. La Bogart) 


r, Ff. B. C. The Salem iron factory. Hist. . of Essex Inst., Apr., 


~ The factory described was built in 1796. 


a The Boston and Lowell Railroad, the Nashua and Lowell 
ind the Salem and Lowell Railroad. Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., Apr., 
An account of these roads during the thirties and forties 
Recent eugenic and social legislation in America. Eugenics 
Apr., 1918. Pp. 6. 
sncuam, C., H. The organization of our Latin-American trade Texas 
\pr., 1918. Pp. 17. Past achievements and possibilities of the future. 
T. H. A year of food administration. N. Am. Rev., July, 1918. 
\ discriminating analysis of a highly successful work 
cial philosophy of the old South. \m. Journ Sociol., M ay. 
Describes the social philosophy developed to justify slavery. 
Futtprook, E. S. Relief work in Iowa during the Civil War. Iowa Journ 
Hist. & Pol. Apr., 1918. Pp. 120. An account of the work of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission, of the U. S. Christian Commission, and of other or- 


inizations in Iowa, 


Giuman, D. F. In the good old days before the “H. C. L.” Mag. of Hist., 
Sept.-Oct., 1917. Pp. 4. Extracts from a family account book in 1816. 

Hormes, D. O. W. Fifty years of Howard University. Journ, Negro Hist., 
\pr., 1918. Pp. 11. Covers the first decade from 1867 to 1877. 

Jerrerson, M. Our trade in the great war, Geog. Rev., June, 1917. re, 7. 
Our trade before the war and the effect of the war upon it. 

Kein, M. Some influences of the sea upon the industries of New England. 
Geog. Rev., May, 1918. Pp. 6. Access to the sea had an important influence. 

ler, J. F. Transportation. <A factor in the developemnt of northern Illinoi 
previous to 1860. Journ, Ill. State Hist. Soc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 70. Con 
siders river transportation, plank roads, and railroads, 

Maurer, W. A historical sketch of Tell City. Ind. Mag. Hist., June, 1918 
Pp. 26. An account of life in an Indiana town founded by the Swiss Coloniza 
tion Society in 1858. 

Merritt, W. S. Catholic authorship in the American colonies before 1784. 

Hist. Rev., Oct., 1917. Pp. 18. An effort to list all such books. 

NewuHat, W. M. Agricultural progress in California. Univ. of Cal. Chronicle, 
Apr., 1918. Pp. 5. An address upon the dedication of an agricultural build- 
ing at the University of California. 


Pease, Z. W. The brave industry of whaling. Americana, Jan., 1918. 
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y, Foreign 

(Abstracts by Clive Day) 

, Mar., 1918. Pp. 24 
\n attempt to show certain connections between German imperialism and 


testantism deriving from Luther 


e, G. Pre-war statistics of Poland and Lithuania. Journ. Royal Stat 
Soc., Mar., 1918. Pp. 91 Covers population, agriculture, industry, con 
erce and communications, credit and finance Contributes substantial m 
ty | for the study of present problems. 
Fastey, R. M German claims to economic and social superiority teste l by 


. facts. Econ. Wid., Apr. 13, 1918. Pp. 3 
cK, | Votre avenir économique Réf. Soc., Apr., 1918, Pp 11 Large 
rned with the problem of internal waterways 


Le devoir d’économis plus im pe rieuxr que jamais. Musée Soc., Men 


& Doc., Mar., 1918. Pp. 18. 


Fesry, O Sismondi et la condition des ourrie? francais de son temps Re 
‘Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1918 Pp. 26. Sismondi’s doctrine in relation to t 
cts. To be continued 

Frank, T. Some economic data from CIL, Volume XV. Classical Philolog 


Apr., 1918. Pp 13. An interesting contribution on the Roman economik 


ganization, based on the trade-marks and sigt 


itures on articles of metal. 


clay, and glass; published in vol. XV of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions 


Jevons, H. S The art of economic development Part I Indian Journ 


Econ., Jan., 1918. Pp. 64. The first of a series of articles discussing th 


future of British India, with regard to economic principles and_ policy \ 
stantial and suggestive study. 

irres, A. Per la storia dei pre ia Venezia. Rif. Soc., Mar Apr., 1918 
Pp. 12. A reproduction of a record of personal expenditures in Venice in 
the thirtv-two vears beginning with 1763. 

ticuarns, H. J The political and financial condition of Merico. Finan 
Rev. of Rev., Mar., 1918. Pp. 8. The author was recently British consul 
general for Mexico. 

a situation financiére et économique du Japon L/ Econ. Moderne, Apr. 9, 


1918. Pp. 3 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Acvet, J. Cosa dobbiamo coltivare? Rif. Soc., Oct., 1917. Pp. 26. A critical 
survey of the conditions of cultivation of the leading Italian products with 
reference to regional fitnesses for agriculture. 

Amiton, J. A. Forestry in Sweden. Intern. Rev. Sci. & Practice of Agri., 


Nov., 1917. Pp. 13 \ concise s.¢ccount of the development and administra 


tion of forests in Sweden. 
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KristeNSEN, K. J. Erndringsvanskeligheder og Kornordning i Schweitz. Nat. 
Oek. Tids., July-Oct., 1917. Pp. 10, Sketches Swiss methods of securing and 
inding food supplies. 


Kristensen, K. J. Jordvurderingen 1916 Nat. Oek. Tids., Nov.-Dec., 1917. 


Pp. 22. A study of the methods and results of government investigations of 
nd values in Denmark. 


Lriserson, W. M. Mobilizing and distributing farm labor in Ohio. Mo. Rev, 
U.S. Bur. Labor Stat., Apr., 1918. Pp. 11. Detailed methods of “mobilizing 
nd distributing farm labor in Ohio.” 


McFatt, R. J. Canada’s opportunity for export of food. Mo. Bull. Agri. Stat., 
May, 1918. Pp. 14. An argument in favor of the production of animal pro- 
ts and cereals for export, with several charts. 


Macxurs, T. The marketing of Kansas butter. Kansas State Bull. 216, Apr., 
1917. Pp. 79. A technical bulletin with many tables and charts. 


Nourse, E. G. The cheapest source of increased food supplies Sci. Monthly, 
Feb., 1918. Pp. 8. A practical discussion of adaptation of crops and method 
to natural conditions. 


Orwrx, C. S. The net output from agriculture and its distribution. Journ 
Board of Agri., May, 1917. Pp. 4. A statistical study of agriculture produc 
tion per man and distribution of returns in Great Britain. 


-srmieRI, P. A. Jl problem agrario in Russia e la sua soluzione socialisti. 
Riv. Intern., Mar., 1918. Pp. 13. 


Rew, Sir. R. H. The prospects of the world’s food supplies after the war. 
Journ, Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1918. Pp. 23. A carefully prepared statement 
of present conditions and those likely to obtain at the close of the war as 


regards food supplies, with tables on Great Britain. 


RoNCHETTI, F. La quessa ed il patrimonio forestale Rif. Soc., Nov Dec., 
1917. Pp. 9. Thus far at least the great war demands for lumber in Italy 
have not seriously reduced the standing timber. 

S 


HERMAN, H.C. The food supply of Russia. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1918. Pp 
20, A detailed study of food production and the requirements of the people 


of Russia. 


Staten, G. The study of rural economics in south India, Indian Journ. Econ., 
Jan., 1918. Pp, 16. An explanation of the survey method of studying a vil 
lage with exhaustive outline. 


SmirH-Gorpon, L. Agricultural organization in Ireland. Econ. Journ., Se pt., 


1917. Pp. 9. Activities of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society and 
affiliated organizations. 

Spuuman, W. J., and Gorpenweiser, E. A. Farm tenantry in the United 
States. Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agri., 1916. Pp. 26. A study of farm tenantry 
in different sections of the United States, explaining changes in tenure and 


defects in our system. 


Sropparp, C. F. Progress of food and fuel control in the United States. Mo. 
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,prorp, E. A. Railways, waterways, and highways, Annalist, May 20, 1918 
Pp. 2. Rivals rather than competitors. 
( A.B Electric railways are in a position to handle more freight Ele 


Ry. Journ., May 11, 1918. Pp. 32. Digest of joint report, with the War 
Board of the American Electric Railways Association, on freight carrying 
lities of electric roads, 
rr, S Recent railroad failures and reorganizations. Quart. Journ 
,» May, 1918, Pp. 41. 
© The horns of our railway dilemma Nation's Business, May, 
1918. Pp. 2. To offset equipment shortage, there must be greater efficiency 


utilization and emphasis on essential traffic. 


Epes, W. ¢ Government railroad building in Alaska Pro. Pacific Ry. Club, 
Frecnp, S. H. E The prot lems of the short line railroads. Ry. Age, May 10, 
( | I. Canals and the inland transport proble m Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar.. 


Heo. H What constitutes unjust discrimination in railroad rates Case & 


Comment, Apr., 1918. Pp 6. 


7 he Canadian railway sifuation., Traffic June 29, 
July 6, 1918. Pp 4, 5. 

Jounson, A, B. ¢ utting our locomotives to one pattern Nation’s Business, 
May, 1918. Pp. 2. The problem of standardization. 

Kates, E. J The actuary theory of depreciati n of physi al pr perty ralues 
Ry. Age, May 3, 1918. Pp. 3 

Lisman, F. J. The future of the railroads of the United States. Ry. Age, 


July 12, 1918. Pp. 4. Proposes regional system under private ownership, 
with government representation. 

Mears, F. Construction progress on the Alaskan railroad. Ry. Age, June 21, 
1918. Pp. 3. 

Novvion, G. pe. Les chemins de fer francais en 1917. Journ. des Econ., May 
15, 1918. Pp. 16. 

Noxon, F. W. Is it wise to unify the railways nationally Ry. Age, Julv 12, 
1918. Pp. 2. 

Parker, F. E. Effect of railway nationalization on wages, hours, and tran 
portation rates, Mo. Rev. U. S. Labor Stat., May, 1918. Pp. 22 

Paven, FE. Les compagnies francaises des chemins de fer en 19] I. Les re 
cettes brutes Il. Les dépense et les recettes nettes L’ Econ Fran - May 
18, June 1, 1918. Pp. 3, 3. 

Ruea, F. The Chinese and Japanese railways compared, Ry. Age, June 28, 


1918. Pp. 3. 
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Crank, W. C. Should maximum prices be fired? Queen’s Quart., Apr.-June, 
i918. Pp. 29. An argument against the fixing of maximum prices, with 


trations drawn from English, French, German, and American experien 


ww the economic fallacies involved. 


y,J.G. The story of the chain stores. Mag. of Wall St., Apr. 13, 1918 


1 in¢ il aspect. 


C. S. The Chicago milk inquiry. Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1918. Pp 
6. A detailed account of the inquiry by the special arbitration commission 
the purpose of determining the price to be charged for milk in the 
Chicago district, with critical review of the decision and the ba 


SiS upon 
which it was rendered. 


McCartuy, C. Codperative meat. New Repub., June 22, 1918. Pp. 11%. As 
means for increasing meat production and bringing about better condi 
tions for cattle producers, the development and coéperative organization and 
igement of numerous small packing establishments is advocated in addi 
n to the large packing centers. 


Ovoixn, M. A. American economic interests in the Asiatic east. Econ. Wld., 
Apr. 27, 1918. Pp. 3. 


Paven, E. La soie, la hausse de ses prix. Econ. Franc., Mar. 16, 1918. Pp. 
3. Statistical study of the rise of raw silk prices in various markets, taking 

into consideration also the changes in monetary values due to the rise of 
lver prices. 


vazeY, E. S. Benefits of free ports limited by the tariff. Annalist, Apr 
29, 1918. Maintains that free port legislation would not bring expected 
benefits because many of the raw materials which enter into re-export trade 


re now admitted free of duty. 


sussic, F. W. How to promote foreign trade. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 
1918. An address delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, reviewing fundamental principles of foreign trade, and criticising 
unfavorably such devices for fostering export trade, as export bounties, 
reduced transportation rates for export business, reduced prices on goods 


for export, and discriminatory duties. Concludes that “we should rest com 


petition in the international field upon the effectiveness of our industries.” 


lavssic, F. W. Slender props for foreign trade. Nation's Business, June, 1918 
Pp, 2. Covers portion of above article dealing with devices for promoting 
foreign trade. 

Weip, L. D. H. The right selling price. System, May, 1918. Pp. 3. Support 

the proposition that the mark-up over cost of goods should take into ac 

count not the average cost of doing business but the separate costs of 


distributing the particular articles. 


tMERN, D. The wool trade in war time. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1918 Pp. 22 
Survey of government regulation of the various branches of the English wool 
ind wool textile trades up to the end of 1917. 


The fifth national foreign trade convention. Ry. Age, Apr. 26, 1918. Pp. 4 


1915 | 
’ Pp. 4. Brief historical sketch of the five and ten cent stores, emphasizing 
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t detail, revealing the cost of each jndividual cause or reason for 


y, thereby indicating the faults most urgently calling for correction, 


: Cc. W Reproduction cost in industrial appraisement, Indus. Man- 
Jan., 1918 Pp. 3. Continuation of a series of articles Seven 
t questions that present themselves in the appraisement of an in 
plant. 
Hi. ¢ Accounting for the import divisions of a department store 
Account., June, 1918, Pp. 11. Reviews comprehensively the salient 
es of the accounts of the import division of a department store and 


with concrete examples the principles and methods involved. 


D. The pay corps of the navy Journ. Account., May, 1918. Pp. 30 


duced from the proceedings of the United States Naval Institute, 


s, Marvland \ffords an excellent idea of the work done in one 
greatest and best organized of the government departments. An 
ing historical sketch 

ee Standard accounting through price control, Journ, Account., 
1918. Pp. 6. A plea for uniformity and standardization in account- 


, especially for those large industries which are rapidly coming 


er a greater governmental supervision. 
. Institute of Accountants, May, 1918, examination questions, Journ 
nt. June, 1918. Pp. 12. List of questions on auditing, commercial 
nd counting theory and practice. 


Investments and Securities 
(Abstracts by \. S. Dewing) 
is, W. 7 Shifting your bond holdings. Mag. of Wall St., Mar. 30, 1918. 


ests lists of railway bonds of essentially same security but different net 


: - The war finance corporation, now and in the future Econ. 


Wid., Apr. 6, 1918. Written before present legislation. Favorable comment. 


RTON, \W P Investments a hundred years ade Journ. Inst Actuarie 
1918 Experience of an old English reserve company largely with 


ernment bonds, 


“inc, H. W., and Deparp, D. M. Se ling securities to the small investor 
me & Webster Journ., May, 1918. An interesting article with special 
ference to campaign to sell $100 notes of the Brockton Electric Company to 


orking men Also contains samples of advertising copy used in campaign 


insEY, N. T. The financing of public utilities. Sci. Mo., Mar., 1918. Prob 
m serious, new money, absolutely necessary to meet public demands, must 
e obtained in competitive market at increased rates, and public reluctant 
pay the cost, 


rs, J. D. How the banks will handle the sale of liberty bonds Banking 


Journ., Apr., 1918. Outlines the various advertising campaigns 
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from federal control. Move justified only as “connected with the 
y.” Asks questions concerning rights of bondholders: What abou 


ct of judicial and executive case of roads in receivership? 


\ xsuam, G. W. Government control of corporations. Columbia Law 
: Mar., 1918 Discusses certain legal phases so far as general publ 
of control is concerned, 
of Massachusetts business trusts, Yale Law Rev., Mar., 1918. Brief 
ent of the perennial question, In what respects are shares of Massa 


issociations, the une or different from shares of corporati NS \r 


gested by recent case involving double taxation. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Ralph E. Heilman) 


settlement agreements. Aera, May, 1918. An examina 


( x, H. C. Recent 
of street railway settlements recently effected, and of others pending, 


to how far they recognize the necessity of assuring an adequate return. 

Hacenan, W. J. Commodity prices and public utility rates. Elec. Wid., 
May 18, 1918. The prediction is made that the decline in commodity prices 
fter the war will be very slow. Therefore it is urged that rate increases 
now granted only for the duration of the war will prove inadequate. 

IRVINGTON, R. E. History of manufacture of gas in New York. Record & 
Guide, Mar. 23, 1918. The development of the gas industry in New York 
City, from 1823, when gas was first introduced to the present, when there 
re nearly fifteen hundred miles of mains. 

McCarter, T. N. Relief for public utilities. Aera, Apr., 1918. The impor 
e of utilities to the proper conduct of the war, and the need for prompt 
on in order that they may strengthen their financial position. 

Rves, E. W. Street railway grants in Illinois. Pro. Ill. Munic, League, 1917 

\ description of existing street railway franchises in Illinois. 

Suapiro, A. History of the “skip stop.” Aera, May, 1918. Its introduction 
on electric railways in America, the economies effected by its use, and the 
benefits it confers upon the public and the company. 

Suonts, T, F. Sociology and traction. N.Y. Sun, Mag. Section, Mar. 10, 1915. 
rhe relationship of increased transportation facilities to the growth and 
movement of population. 

Smiru, C. E. The United Railways. Journ. Engrs. Club of St. Louis, Mar 
\pr., 1918. The controversy between the city and the company, together 
with a description of a plan of settlement, as embodied in the new street 
railway franchise. 

Wacner, H. A The credit of public utilities. Elec. Wid., May 4, 1918 
Commission regulation with limited rate of return should be counterbalanced 

by elimination of risk to investors. The risk which should be eliminated is 

that of insufficient rates. When operating expenses increase rates should 


increase in commensurate degree. 
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ox, W. W. Privileges of labor unions in the struggle for life. Yale Law 
Journ., Apr., 1918. Pp. 22. Adverse review of the reasoning of the court 


1 the Hitchman case. 


Eumet, B. Trade agreements in the women’s clothing industries of Boston 
Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Labor Stat., Apr., 1918. Pp. 12. The closed shop has 
replaced the preferential shop. 


Emmet, B. Trade agreements in the stove industry. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur 
Labor Stat., May, 1918. Pp. 14. 


Fawcett, M.G, Equal pay for equal work. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1918. Pp. 6. 


FrankeL, E. Freight handlers on passenger freight steamers on the Great 
Lakes. Mo. Rey. U. S. Bur. Labor Stat., Apr., 1918. Pp. 8. Describes work- 
ing conditions 


Gotpmark, J. Some considerations affecting the replacement of men by 


women workers. Am. Journ, Public Health, Apr., 1918. Pp. 7. 
Kettey, F. The war and women workers. Survey, Mar. 9, 1918. Pp. 4 


Knoepret, C. E. The problem of women in war industry. Indus. Management, 
May, 1918. Pp. 3. Maintains that industry is not ready for a large in- 
crease in the employment of women. 


Leiserson, W. M. The shortage of labor and the waste of labor. Survey, Mar 
30, 1918. Pp. 3. The disappearance of the labor surplus and wasteful em- 
ployment methods are responsible for the apparent shortage of labor. 


Leiserson, W. M. The labor shortage and the organization of the labor market. 
Survey, Apr. 20, 1918. Pp. 3. 


Lovesoy, A. O. The war policy of American and British labor. New Repub., 
June 15, 1918. Pp. 3. Defends the position of American labor in opposing 


a conference, 


Marsuatt, L. C. The war labor program and its administration, Journ. Pol 
Econ., May, 1918. Pp. 36. The history of events leading up to the ap- 
pointment of the Advisory Council and an outline of the council’s recom- 
mendations. 


Powet, T. R. The child-labor decision, Nation, June 22, 1918. Pp. 2. Sug- 
gests the use of the taxing power to accomplish the ends desired, 


Seumes, B. M. Woman street railway employees. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Stat., May, 1918. Pp. 23. Describes working conditions on New York 
city lines. 

Governmental control of labor in Germany. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Labor Stat., 
Apr., 1918. Pp. 15. Text of the national auxiliary service law and rules 
relating to it. 

Hours of labor in relation to output in British munition factories. Mo. Rev 


U. S. Bur. Labor Stat., Feb., 1918. Pp. 6. Reprint of Memorandum No, 20 
of the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. 


Labor award in packing-house industries. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Labor Stat., 
May, 1918. Pp. 13. Full text of Judge Alschuler’s decision. 
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Money, Credit, and Banking 695 


Currency and gold now and after the war. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
9. An external drain on English gold after the war would be a 
erious danger, threatening the rehabilitation of a free gold market, the 


terling bill, and the position of London as a financial center. 


r, Y. Le renouvellement du privilége de la Banque de France. Journ 
Econ., Apr., 1918. Pp. 9. A favorable discussion of the provisions of 


looking toward a renewal of the charter. 


son, M. W Resumé of bank taxation in states. Journ. Am. Bankers 

oc., June, 1918. Pp. 7. 
Harpinc, W. P. G. The importance of improved methods of financing the 
American cotton crop. Econ, Wid., June 8, 1918 Pp. 2. Points out advan 
ges to cotton buyers and lending banks of bank acceptances used in finan- 


cing domestic cotton shipments. 


Haskin, F. J. Growth of the farm loan. Banking Law Journ., June, 1913. 
Pp. 4 During the first year of actual operation of the federal land banks 
003 national farm loan associations were chartered, chiefly in the South 
ind West. Loans of a round $100,000,000 were made at rates of 5 and 
51, per cent 

Hawtry, R. G. The bank restriction of 1797. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1918. Pp. 


12. Currency and financial conditions in England, 1797-1819. 


Herrick, M. T. The savings bank and the future. Econ. Wid., June 8, 1918 
Pp. 4. Private savings banks must resist competition with the increasing 
number of federal savings depositaries through resort to intensive and ag- 


gressive educational work, 


Jay, P. A national necessity: state institutions in the reserve system. Trust 
Companies, Apr., 1918. Pp. 3. Payment of no interest on balances kept 
with the federal reserve banks is the only remaining objection to membership 
in the system, which must be sufficiently strong to meet instantly the steadily 


increasing demands. 


Jones, B. A further discussion of state banks and trust companies entering 
the federal reserve system. Trust Companies, May, 1918. Pp. 10. Deals 
chiefly with such objections to entering the system as loss of interest on re 
serve acounts, of collection income, and the restriction of business relations 


of directors and officers of member banks and trust companies. 


Kent, F. I. Control of foreign exchange and enemy funds. Trust Companies, 
Mar., 1918. Pp, 3. An outline of our system of international financial 
censorship. 

Mersnon, L. A. Trust company activities, Banking Law Journ., Apr., 1918. 
Pp. 7. Based on replies to questionnaire concerning the way in which trust 
companies fill vacancies caused by the war and what they do for their em- 
ployees in the service. 

Moretu, D. II corso forzoso in Italia quale fattore di protezione industriale 
Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1918. Pp. 44. The effects of an inconvertible paper 
circulation (and of its abolition) upon industry in Italy during the period 
1893-1900. 
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Public Fimance 


much intangible personalty under taxation and substantially 


from this source 


i th revenue 

Reports on national expenditure Econ, Journ., Mar., 1918 P} 

\ critical examination of British war finance. 

G. R., and Hoventor, H. W Income tax on wages, by quarterly a 
ent Econ. Journ., Mar., 1918. Pp. 13. Suggests changes in the 
of assessing the British income tax on wages in order to remove 

the lower minimum. 


nt great unrest among laborers caused by 
Equity in the taxation of foreign corporations. Part I. Bull 


p, 
Pp. 5. Discusses this perplexing question in 


lax. Assoc., May, 1918. 


elpful way. 
Le budaet des services civils de l'erercice 1918. Journ. des Econ., 


x, I 
1918. Pp. 10. <A critical study of the new French taxes. 
rr, W Interpretation for real estate men of the income and war 
Nat. Real Estate Journ., Feb., 1918 
| The jht and wrong way of financing the war. Trust Companies 
Loans should be paid for 


Io avoid inflation, Liberty 


Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Apr., 


F, N The situs of the intangible. 
of a power company 


», 2. Gives the 


r in both Nevada and California. 


court decision in the case 


vm. B. Will war taxation affect dividends Mag. of Wall St., June 22, 
~ Pp. 5 Fhough earnings of most companies are adequate the lack of 
v lead some to reduce dividends. 
" B Teoria dell’ ammortamento dell imposte e sue applica ioni 
Gio d. Econ., Feb., 1918. Pp. 31. 
sroy, J. Chronique du mouvement li gislatif: Vimpét sur le revenu. Rev. 
Gives the final steps in the en- 


Jan.-Mar., 1918. Pp. 6. 
income tax of 1917 


Li | inan., 
ent of the French gene ral 
la progression des dépense g 


Angleterre 
Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1918, 


eg. G. Les finances de querre de 


{ pues Le contréle financier. Rev. Sci. Légis 
ical study of the course of public expenditures and 


13. Continues a criti 
methods used to control them in England. 

J. F. Fallacies regarding inheritance or death taxes. Trust Com 
nies, Mar., 1918. Pp. 3. An interesting account of the methods used by 
latures to prevent evasion of inheritance taxes. 

Case & 


fallacies re garding inheritance or death tares. 
death 


McCioy, J. F. Some 

Comment, June, 1918, Pp 4. The common belief that transfers before 
e not taxable is erroneous. 
J. B. The trials of the wool industry. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 


Pp. 31. A tariff history. 


McPHERSON, 
Mfrs., Apr., 1918. 


Des pre jets d’entente financiére aprés la querre. 
Discusses various plans for coéperation in dealin 


Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 


Ging, C 
Jan., Feb., 1918. Pp. 16. 


the Allies. 


with the war debts of 
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Insurance and Pensions 699 


the Smith tax law. Ohio Journ, Commerce, Feb., 1918. Pp. 13 
iberty loan: its economic aspects and successful distribution lrust 
es, May, 1918. Pp. 5 Analyses subscriptions and describes methods 
ecuring them. 


finances of the principal belligerent nations. Econ. Wld., Apr. 27, 
Pp. 3 \ brief statement of the finances of Great Britain, Canada, 

New Zealand, and South Africa. (2) Gives financial statistics for 
e and Russia. (3) A brief statement of the war finances of Germany, 


, and Hungary. 


eal objection to the cheque tar. New Statesman, May 18, 1918. Pp. 2 


roposed increase in the British stamp tax on checks will discourage 


wing use of checking accounts. 


mpots cédulaires: Timpét sur les bénéfices industriels et commerciaus 


| n. Frane., Apr. 6, 1918. Pp. 3. 4 critical discussion of the new 
I 
ness written in both periods. 
iweau projet sur le régime de l’alcool. I.2Econ. Frane., Mar. 23, 1918 
3. Gives a brief history of alcohol production in France and describes the 
for a state monopoly of its sale. 
| ‘ance and Pensi 
nsurance ensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 
run, E. Recovery under workmen's compensation acts for injury abroad. 
ird Law Rev., Feb., 1918. Pp. 17. Review of court decisions in cases 
this question 
werr, P. Life insurance in the United States in the Civil War pe iod and 
) the present war years Apr. 27, 1918. P. 1. Striking expansion in 
ess written in both periods 
wpter, W. L. The employees’ benefit association. IV Indus, Manage 


t, Apr., 1918. Pp. 5. Amount of benefits for sickness, etc., paid by a 


ber of associations 


ra, H American marine insurance its history and future Econ. Wl1d., 
27,1918. Pp. 3. Development of business, form of contracts and future 
pects 

sox, M. M. Life insurance in the United States after the war Econ 


ld., May 4, 1918. Pp. 2. The military and naval insurance of the govern 
nt will stimulate interest in natural premium insurance and may indu 


he iking of larger policies 


tas, P. H. The war risk insurance act. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1918. Py 


Description of the soldiers and sailors insurance act. 


aupt, L. The war loan life insurance plan of the National Insurance Inst 


tion of Italy Econ, Wld., June 8, 1918. Pp. 2 Subscribers may pay 


mall monthly amounts and at end of 15 years, or at prior death, receive 


ir loan bonds (5 per cent) in any amount not exceeding 20,000 lire 


nu, J. A. For value received. <A discussion of industrial ions sur 
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Government life insurance in Queensland Econ. Wld., Apr. 6, 1918 Pp. 2 
rerms and premiums of policies offered by the new government office, with 
omparison of private companies’ rates. 

Group life insurance at southern cotton mills, Econ. Wld., Mar. 30,1918. P. 1. 
Has reduced labor turnover, increased efficiency and made labor more con 


tented. 


Study of compulsory health insurance. Journ. Nat. Assoc. Ret. Druggi 
Mar. 21, 1918. Pp. 7. Report of committee. 


Nachweisung iiber die gesammten Rechnungsergebnisse . . . der Unfallversich 
erung fiir das Jahr 1916, Amtl. Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts, 


Jan., 1918. Pp. 78. Annual report of the carriers of the accident 


Nachweisung tiiber die Geschafts- und Rechnunasergebnisse ... der Invaliden 
sersicherung, 1916, Amtl. Nachrichten d. R. V. A., Jan., 1918. Pp. 66 An 


| 
nual report on the operations of the carriers of the invalidity, old-age, and 


urvivors’ insurance, 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 
Backer, D. F. pe. Orphelins de la querre et villages d’enfants. Réf. Soc., 
Mar. 1-16, 1918. It is feared that there will be 2,500,000 war orphans in 


France. At present there are 1,800,000, 


Ienperson, E. F. War orphans and child welfare in Germany. Survey, Apr 
13, 1918. Pp. 1918. Gives figures showing startling increase of tuberculosis 
imong children; also indicates methods of child welfare work now in 
operation. 

Lamp, E. M. Four Catholic charitable societies. Catholic Charities Rev., Apr 
1918, \ bird's-eye view of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Sisters of 


Charity, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and The Grey Nuns. 


Larurop, J.C. Provision for the care of the families and dependents of soldiers 
nd sailors. Pro. Acad. Pol. Sci., vol. VIT, no. 4, 1918. An analysis of the 
federal law providing for allotments and allowances to the families of sol 
diers. Also a brief discussion of the compensation features and re-education 
of the disabled. 


McCurtiz, D. C. The passing of the war pension. N. J. State Research, Feb., 
1918. Account of results obtained in several of the warring countries in 
reéducating crippled soldiers; also brief outline of the American program; 


accompanied by excellent illustrations. 


McIntire, R. Child labor and juvenile delinquency. Journ. Delinquency, May 
1918. A statistical study of 614 delinquent working boys. A direct connectio 


between the delinquency and the occupation is claimed in 


28.5 per cent of 


the cases. 
Munroe, J. P. The war's crippled. How they may be made assets both fe 
themselves and to society. Survey, May 18, 1918. Principles to be observed 


in arranging for the settlement of disabled soldiers on the land after the war. 
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NOTES 
Since May 1, 1918, the following names have been added to the 
mbership of the American Economic Association: 


Andrew, Seymour L., 195 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 


. Solomon, 1611 Euclid Ave., Berkeley, Calif 
r. C., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
( ers, Henry, U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C 
Fiddyment, S. C., P. O. Box 133, Williamsport, Pa. 
| k, E. H., Goldendale, Wash 


G . Edward, Richmond, Va 

Hartmann, Arnold, 483 Dedham St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Hoechstetter, Louis, 29 Diamond Sq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holtz, H. T., 38 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 

Horton, L. L., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Howe, James H., 945 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Jones, Fred G., Brook and A Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Lamadrid, Dr. L., Banos No. 18, Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 

I ert, R. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lamont, Thomas W., 23 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

| ne, C. Bai, 1200 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL. 
Mikkelsen, Michael A., R. F. D. Route 2, Danbury, Conn. 
Noonan, D. T., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Percy, Lord Eustace, Foreign Office, Whitehall, London, S. W., England 
Pond, Clarke P., David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
hefer, Anton H., 315 Fourth Av., New York City. 

Scripps, E. W., Winter Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Shaw, H. L., 58 Eastern Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Smilie, R. H., 422 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif 
Stangeland, Charles R., Bethlehem, Pa. 

phens, R. W., 215 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 

Stine, Oscar C., Office of Farm Management, Washington, D. C 
Vey, Charles M., 5933 Baum Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Wilson, Hugh M., Stockbridge, Mass 


Among the various committees on the economic problems of the war 
thus far appointed by the American Economic Association are: Com 
mittee on the Purchasing Power of Money in Relation to War—Irving 
lisher, chairman; Committee on Price Fixing—T. N. Carver. chair 
man; Committee on War Finance—E. R. A. Seligman, chairman: 
Committee on Labor—John R. Commons, chairman; Committee on 
Marketing—L. D. H. Weld, chairman. 

The Committee on the Purchasing Power of Money in Relation to 
War has issued four reports, which have been published in the news 
papers, and some of which have been given publicity by the Bureau 


of Publicity of War Savings, of the Tre asury Department. 
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1918 | Notes 7TO5 


\ book of Readings on the Economics of War is being prepared by 


Professors J. Maurice Clark, Walton H. Hamilton, and H. G 


Moulton, and will soon be published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 
The Education Committee of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, through its chairman, Lawrence Chamberlain, announce 
that in addition to the syllabus on corporation finance already p 
shed there are in preparation texts on Mortgages, by Mr. Lilly; on 
Stock Exchanges, by S. S. Huebner; and on Public Utilities, b 


Thomas Conway. 


Copies of the address by Glen L. Swiggett, of the federal Bureau ' 
of Education, on Educational Preparation for Foreign Service, may b 
had of O. K. Davis, se cretary of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
| Hanover Square, New York City. 
An American edition of Clay’s Economics for the General Reader 
is being prepared by Professor Agger of Columbia University, and 
will be ready for use during the current month (Macmillan). E 
The Bureau of Business Research, of Harvard University. h b 
gun the study of the retail hardware trade, which will be similar to iy 
s study of the shoe and grocery trades. 
Proceedings of the Second National Conference of Health Insur ; 
ince Commissioners, held at Cleveland, May 13 and 14, are published 
in condensed form in the American Labor Legislation Review for June. 
Seven of the eight official state bodies now studying the subject wet 
represented, and among the topics discussed were: scope and methods ' 
of investigation; distributing the burden of sickness; dispensary, 
visiting nurse, and midwife service; educating the public; ttitud 
of labor and of employers; prevention of sickness, industrial dis | 
eases; and wartime extensions of social insurance. The is : 
contains extracts from British medical reports, showing the presen 
general approval of the national Health Insurance act by Britis! | 
physicians. 
The Library of Congress has published A List of Amer I) 
toral Dissertations Printed in 1916, continuing the list beeun in 19 


(Washington, pp. 206). 
Since the preparation of the lists of New Books the followine hay 
been received: 


H. Bradley, The Enclosures in England (Longmans 
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fessor | I.. Bogart has been granted sabbatical leave of 


nce from the University of Illinois for the ensuing year, which 


will spend in New York City. 


Professor Frank T. Carlton, of Albion College, offered courses in 
Bay View University summer school and was acting president for 


L918 session, 


‘ofessor D. D. Carroll, formerly of Hunter College, New York 
has been elected professor of economics in the University of 


Carolina. 


Vandeveer Custis. associate profe ssor of economics at the Uni 
of Washington, has been doing work during the summer for 
ral Trade Commission. 

Professor rederic Deibler, of the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, has been serving as adviser in the Meat Division 
of the United States Food Administration, and as assistant to the ex- 

in Great Lakes District to adjust labor disputes, operating 


der the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. 


H. De Vault has resigned as research assistant in the de 


of agricultural economics at the Massachusetts Agricultural 


Professor C. W. Doten, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been advanced to executive head of the Industrial Service 
Section of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, with offices at Phil- 

lelphia. He succeeds Mever Bloomfield who has been made ad- 


visory councillor on industrial service and employment. 


Professor G. W. Dowrie has resigned from the University of Mich- 


gan to accept a position at the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. W. H. Dreesen, who has been instructor in economics in the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed professor of business organ- 


ization at Oregon Agricultural College. 


Dr. Horace B. Drury, formerly instructor in the department of 

nomics and sociology, Ohio State University, is now employed as 

ecial expert with the United States Shipping Board. 

Professor W. M. Duffus, of the University of Kansas, has been 
making an investigation of the activities of the commercial insurance 
companies and fraternal orders for the Health Insurance Commission 


of Illinois. 
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Notes 709 


Ir. Albert C. Hodge, instructor in economics in the University of 
sota, has been appointed lecturer in economics in the University 


f ¢ igo, and will also teach accounting. 


Professor Earl Dean Howard, of the Northwestern University 
. | of Commerce, is director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Dr. Stanley E. Howard has resigned his position as assistant pro 
sor in economics at Dartmouth College to accept a similar position 
t Princeton University. 


Vrotessor Edward D. Jones is on leave of absence from the Uni 
of Michigan and is director of Course Materials for the Em 


nt Management Division of the War Industries Board. 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, devoted the 
mer months to work in the New York Federal Reserve Bank in 


line of developing and organizing the statistical work of the bank. 


Professor J. E. Le Rossignol, of the University of Nebraska, is 


tirman of the Lancaster County Fuel Committee. 


Mr. J. A. McKinsey, of the University of Chicago, has been 


ppointed a second lieutenant in the Ordnance Service. 


Professor O. C. Lockhart, of Ohio State University, is engaged 
during the summer in the income tax department of the National Bank 
of Commerce, New York City. 


Af; 


liss Mary Louise Mark, instructor in economics and sociology in 
Ohio State University, has been made assistant professor of economics 
s directing a health survey of Ohio for the Ohio Health and Old Age 


Insurance Commission. 


nd sociology in the same institution. During the summer Miss Mark 


Dean L. C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, is director of the 
Industrial Relations Division under the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


tion, United Shipping Board. 


Associate Professor O. R. Martin, of the University of Nebraska, 
has been advanced to the rank of professor. 

Professor H. A. Millis, of the University of Chicago, is serving as 
secretary of the Health Insurance Commission of Illinois and is direct- 


ing its investigations. 


Assistant Professor Cecil C. North, of the department of economics 
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has had charge of the course in economics in the first term of the 


University of Texas summer school. 


Professor O. M. W. Sprague has been granted leave of absence 
from Harvard University for the year 1918-19, and is chairman of 


he Committee on After-the-War Industrial Readjustment under the 


incil of National Defense. 


\ssociate Professor G. A. Stephens, of the University of Nebraska, 


has been advanced to the rank of professor and granted an additional 
ir’s leave of absence to continue his work with the Federal Trade 


ommission. 


~ 


Dr. Charles L. Stewart, of the University of Illinois, has been 


ippointed head of the department of economics and sociology at the 


niversity of Arkansas. 


Professor A. E. Suffern, of Beloit College, has been making a 
study of trade union benefits and employers establishment funds for 


the Health Insurance Commission of Illinois. 


Dean Arthur E. Swanson, of the Northwestern University School 
of Commerce, has been made director of the Bureau of Research of 
the War Trade Board at Washington. 


Mr. David Terry gave, last semester, a course of lectures on child 


welfare in the School of Economics of Pittsburgh University. 


Professor J. E. Trelevan, of the School of Business Administration 
at the University of Texas, is serving in the Statistical Division of 
the General Staff at Washington with the rank of major. 


Mr. Rexford Tugwell, assistant professor of economics at the Uni 


art 


versity of Washington, is on leave of absence and is working under 


he American Universities Union in Paris. 

Mr. Simon E. Twining, Procter Fellow 1917-18 in Princeton Uni 
versity, has been given leave of absence to do special field work in 
the marketing of wheat for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Dr. Nathaniel R. Whitney, who has been assistant professor of 


economics in the State University of Iowa, has been appointed asso 


iate professor of finance. 


Dr. H. Parker Willis ha resigned his position as secretary of the 


Federal Reserve Board and has been appointed professor of banking 


at Columbia University. 
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Profe ssor A I ergency Fleet Corporation, 
Philadelphia iI tigation Service of the Industri al 


Relations Divisio 


Professor F. | Wesleyan University, has been 
engaged during t rch work on the staff of P, 
fessor L. ( Ma I Relations Division of the 


E me regency I leet 


Professor E. J rom the College of Commerce: 
and Business Ad versity of Illinois to accept a 


position with th f St. Louis 
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